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THE SUMMER SEMINAR IN ITALY, 1954 


HIS PAST summer, the United States Department of State and 
the Office of Education jointly sponsored under PL 584, the 
Fulbright Act, a summer seminar in Italy for American teachers 
of Italian in schools, colleges and universities. The program was 
administered in Italy by the American Commission for Cultural 
Exchange with Italy. It was announced that the seminar would be 
held every other summer, alternating with a similar program for 
teachers of Latin and the Classies. Since the success of the first 
one seems to have assured the continuance of the seminar, this some- 
what graphie description is given here with the idea that it may 
provide future applicants some conception of what the past one 
was like, and something of what may be expected another year. 


The terms of the grant included transportation to and from 
Italy, as well as all transportation within the host country in eon- 
nection with the program; tuition at the University of Siena, the 
sponsoring institution; and books. The grantee was expected to 
provide for living expenses in Italy, as well as any personal in- 
cidental expenses. Most grantees found that these last items 
amounted to around four or four hundred and fifty dollars. 


Prior to embarkation, the group met at a New York office of the 
Department of State for a general discussion as to the purpose of 
the seminar and the interest of our government in the program. 
Sailing was June 23 on the SS Independence, Tourist Class, ar- 
riving in Naples, July 2. The grantees were met by representatives 
of the Commission for Cultural Exchange and taken immediately 
by bus to Rome for a general orientation period before the actual 
opening of the program in Siena. This program consisted of a de- 
tailed discussion of the projected seminar, its schedule, housing in 
Siena, ete.; a welcome dinner at the Villa dei Cesari, sponsored 
by the Commission; several meetings and discussions with Italian 
teachers who had been on exchange grants in the United States; 
an inspired performance of Rigoletto at the Baths of Caracalla at 
which the teachers were guests of the Italian Presidency of the 
Council; a preview of the film Carosello Napoietano, at the invi- 
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tation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, followed by a reception 
at the Open Gate Club at which were present several of the film’s 
stars; a visit to the Ministry of Publie Instruction to meet the 
active and very gracious Under-Secretary, the Hon. Maria Jervo- 
lino; a visit to both houses of Parliament; a night opening of the 
Museo Borghese; tea at the American Academy; a visit to the 
Centro di Cultura Popolare; and another to Boys’ Town at Santa 
Marinella. 

This was, as can be seen, a very full program for a period of 
eight days, and although it did allow time for some individual 
sight-seeing in the Eternal City, it was nonetheless exhausting for 
those who managed to participate in all the scheduled events. In 
Rome, the grantees were centrally housed in the Pensione Ideale 
(Terza Categoria), on Via Nazionale. 


The trip from Rome to Siena was by bus. The program there 
ran from July 12, to August 16. As in the ease of the Rome 
schedule, that of Siena was very crowded. The program con- 
sisted of formal class meetings, less formal discussion groups, and 
lectures. The class meetings and lectures were held for the most 
part at the University of Siena. Two hours each morning, Monday 
through Saturday, were devoted to language study (phonetics, 
stylisties, historical and structural analysis), with Professor Gian- 
franco Folena, University of Florence, and to the reading and 
study of selected poets from Parini to Ungaretti with Professor 
Giuseppe Bettalli of Siena. For the first two weeks, the third 
morning hour consisted of a series of exciting and penetrating 
lectures by Professor Giorgio Spini, University of Catania, on 
Italian history from the Risorgimento to the present. These lec- 
tures received a well-deserved standing ovation at their conclusion. 
For the last two weeks, this third hour was devoted to a series of 
informative lessons on Italian art of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance by Professor Enzo Carli, well-known art historian and 
resident of Siena. 

The afternoons were generally taken up with lectures on cultural 
topies by such distinguished scholars as Professors Bruno Miglio- 
rini of Florence and Fredi Chiappelli of Lausanne, et al., in con- 
junction with the general summer program of the Scuola degli 
Stranieri of the University. One or two evenings per week were 
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devoted to group discussions of social and political current events, 
usually led by a specialist in some particular field, such as women 
in contemporary Italy, the Land Reform Program, Italian political 
parties, Italian education, the contemporary novel, ete. 

The grantees were the honored guests of the first publie 1954 
summer concert given by the distinguished Accademia Musicale 
Chigiana, as well as guests at numerous other concerts and re- 
citals there. 

The week-ends were devoted to sightseeing trips of a cultural, 
touristic or social interest to the various regions of Tuscany and 
neighboring provinces. Such trips included the many-towered San 
Gimignano, Pisa, Viareggio, Assisi, Arezzo, Perugia, Grosseto and 
its land reform program of the Ente Maremma, the vineyards and 
cellars of Broglio and the Ricasoli family and their magnificent 
villa, and of course, Florence. The Italian Ministry of Public In- 
struction granted the visitors free admission to all National mu- 
seums and monuments, which greatly facilitated visits to such 
places. 

At the close of the seminar, there was a short discussion with 
instructors to recapitulate and to evaluate the program to some 
degree. An impressive ceremony at the Universi.y of Siena for- 
mally closed the session, at which time the grantees were awarded 
Diplomi di Compiti by the Rector, Professor Mario Bracci. This 
last week-end was highlighted by the gay festivities and pageantry 
of the August Palio, indeed a fitting climax for the previous 
weeks of study and observation. 

In Siena, the grantees were housed with private families, in 
pensiont, or in Hotels. The local officials were very solicitous in 
their efforts to make their guests welcome and at home, and all the 
Senesi proved the truth and appropriateness of their ancient city’s 
motto: Cor magis tibi Sena pandit (Siena piti che le sue perte ti 
apre il suo cuore.) 

At the completion of the seminar, the grantees were given a 
liberal allowance for individual travel in Italy and Europe before 
their return home, and were thus enabled to visit those parts of 
the country or continent they had not yet seen. Some spent their 
time in North Italy in Venice, Verona, or Milano and the lakes: 
others preferred to visit Southern Italy or Sicily, ete. 
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The general planning and execution of the program was on the 
whole excellent. The Misses Cipriana Seelba, Executive Secretary 
of the Commission and in charge of the entire program, and 
Gabriela Rombo, in charge of the Siena portion, are both to be con- 
gratulated on a job well done. There were occasional minor hitches 
here and there, but these were certainly small in comparison with 
the overall success of the program, whose principal aim had been 
to bring into close contact American teachers of Italian with con- 
temporary culture and life in Italy. Certainly every grantee must 
have returned to America with a renewed enthusiasm for his or 
her teaching of the dolce parlare toscano, and an increased under- 
standing and love for ‘‘bella Italia, amate sponde.’’ None would 
hesitate to recommend wholeheartedly the seminar to future 
applicants. 

Ropert G. MARSHALL 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


























THE “IDEAL TYPOLOGY” IN DANTE’S 
‘DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA’ 


Alexandro Riistow septuagenario 


AM NOT cognizant of any attempt, among modern commenta- 

tors of De vulgari eloquentia, to compare the method followed by 
Dante in defining theoretically the ‘‘vulgare illustre cardinale, 
aulicum et curiale’’ (which for him was practically identical with 
the purified and ennobled Florentine dialect that he himself was 
using in his poetry) with certain modern typological theories. In 
reading a concise treatise published by my friend Alexander 
Riistow, professor of sociology at the University of Heidelberg, in 
Studium Generale VI (1953), pp. 54-59, under the title ‘‘Der 
Idealtypus oder die Gestalt als Norm,’’ I was struck by tie sim- 
ilarity of approach between a modern sociologist such as Max Weber 
(on whom Riistow mainly bases his study) and the great Italian 
poet and linguist, in whom we see the culmination of the thought 
and literary art of the Middle Ages—although Dante, steeped in 
medieval thought as he was, may not have sensed the novelty of 
his methodological innovation nor may have kept it pure from 
other medieval trends of thought. I may be allowed first to present 
a shortened version of Riistow’s summary. 


In his quest for a logical armature, destined to serve all branches 
of humanistic learning, Riistow starts by showing the inadequacy 
of Windelband and Rickert’s distinction, current about 50 years 
ago, between the ‘‘nomothetic’’ sciences and the ‘‘idiographic’’ 
humanities, a distinction according to which general concepts were 
supposed to be the aim of the scientist, the unique and individual 
fact that of the humanist: for it can easily be shown that on the 
one hand the historie event of the constitution of our stellar system 
has received idiographic treatment by astronomers, on the other 
that the treatment of human events by Max Weber or Arnold 
Toynbee is nomothetic. There exist unique particular events in 
‘‘natural history’’ and there exist events subject to a recurring 
pattern in human history. Yet the distinction of the different rate 
of application of the idiographic and the nomothetic in the two 
main branches of learning has led to sharper focussing on the 
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nature of the universals that may be applied to the history of 
mankind. To the usual concept of subsumption of particulars under 
a universal, or of representatives of a species under the abstraction 
which comprehends all that is common to the species, there has 
been added by Max Weber (especially in his work Economy and 
Society, 1928) the concept of the ideal type ‘‘which differs from 
the abstract concept of the species in that not all the representatives 
of the ideal type must show all its characteristics ;’’ they may be 
allowed, on the contrary, to show only some (more or less of) 
approximation to the ideal type. In practical life we speak of ‘‘a 
typical Englishman’’ while not denying an ‘‘untypical’’ English- 
man his character of Englishman: the typical Englishman is not 
a type represented by all who factually are entitled to claim English 
nationality, but a construction of our mind which approximates 
best a stylization of what we wish to represent to us as an English- 
man. The ideal type, somewhat akin to the Platonic idea (without 
its moral or metaphysical attributes, without the idea of moral 
perfection we usually connect with the word ‘‘ideal’’), may con- 
tain features not shown by all the representatives of the abstract 
concept of the species. When Max Weber speaks of a ‘city economy’ 
he ereates indeed a deliberately arbitrary ‘‘ideal’’ picture by 
increasing onesidedly one or several characteristic features and 
constructing a total picture which has a unity in itself (a Gestalt), 
a ‘‘utopia’’ perhaps realized nowhere in outward reality, but 
which will offer the yardstick for our judgment about actually 
existing economies: we will judge the latter by the degree to which 
they come more or less close to that 100 per cent ‘‘ideal’’ which 
the scholar has constructed. Similarly in the construction of an 
‘‘average type’’ we measure the existing phenomena by arranging 
them on the plus or minus side (at the right and at the left) from 
a point deliberately and perhaps arbitrarily assumed by us to 
represent 50 per cent. The concepts of both the average and the 
ideal type can be subsumed under ‘‘morphological concepts’’ (be- 
cause they help us construe concepts on the basis of morphological 
kinship), as distinguished from the ‘‘logical concepts’’ of the older 
logic. The morphological concept of the ideal type comprehends 
then phenomena with minimum conditions fulfilled (and at this 
level would be equal to the logical concept were it not that there 
exists the possibility of a feature a being replaceable by an alter- 
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native feature a’) plus phenomena showing additional features 
which are ‘‘desirable’’ but not ‘‘absolutely required,’’ opera 
supererogata as it were. Finally, the ideal type ‘‘is the utopian 
cumulation of all desirable features.’’ In the same manner it is 
desirable, but not absolutely necessary that certain negative fea- 
tures, impairing the pure ideal type, should be missing. One may 
arrange the kindred phenomena on a line which would progress 
from the case of only minimum conditions fulfilled to cases with 
an ever-growing number of additional ‘‘ 
the point of absolute, 100 per cent typological purity. That this 
typological absolute is what scientists as well as humanists in- 
stinetively strive for can easily be shown. Any naturalist proceeds 
in the choice of a representative of a species with the assumption 
that he has found the ‘‘most beautiful,’’ a near 100 per cent repre- 
sentative of the species. I remember my Vienna professer of botany 


desirable’’ features to 


and zoology, Dr. Pfurtscheller, who drew most artistically, from 
specimens collected by himself, plates of the ‘‘ideal’’ frog, bee, 
lily, or potato-blossom ; when I asked him about the raison d’étre of 
his ‘‘new’’ reconstruction of the type of animals and plants that 
have been observed by man through the ages he said smiling: ‘‘ You 
will be astonished to hear that one characteristic detail of our 
common frog which occurs in all the better specimens is consistently 
omitted in all the books of zoology I have seen’’ (I am no longer 
able to remember the nature of that particular detail). In other 
words, Professor Pfurtscheller, while ostensibly striving only for 
the attainment of the ‘‘logieal abstraction’’ of the frog, was looking 
also for the ‘‘most beautiful ease,’’ the ‘‘100 per cent ideal type’’ 
of what he had decided to eall ‘‘the frog.’’ Sociological treatises 
also usually operate with the concept of the ideal type: a ‘‘capital- 
istie economy’’ is to the economist the ideal type of such an econ- 
omy, regardless of whether this or that particular specimen of 
capitalistic economy is equally representative of the type. Riistow 
continues: ‘‘Concepts of historical periods are as a rule intended 
as morphological ideal types; if one felt obliged to treat them as 
logical abstractions they would crumble off in our hands.’’ I may 
add here that this is exactly what Professor Lovejoy in his life- 
long animadversions against the so-called fallacy of concepts such 
as ‘‘romanticism’’ has done: he has mistaken ‘‘ideal types’’ for 
‘logical types’’ and has consequently, and inevitably, seen them 
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crumble off or evaporate. It is quite true that Italian and French 
romantic poetry does not show all the features of English and 
yerman romantic poetry (and that there exist great differences 
between the latter two), yet we are able to construct a utopian 
entity of 100 per cent Romanticism in comparison with which 
German, English, French, Italian romanticism (here purposely 
arranged in decreasing order) represent ever lower and lower per- 
centages. Thus the ideal type is a useful tool in the hands of the 
historian who wields it delicately and cautiously. Again to take 
an example from the field of government given by Riistow, accord- 
ing to logical classification a nation should be defined by the unity 
of blood, language, and civilization which its members have in 
common. But Switzerland would, according to this definition, fail 
to be a nation, for the Swiss have in common only the geographical 
position of their country, its history and its political ideal. Still, 
Switzerland is a nation if there ever was one; and surely in our 
present anarchic times, unity of political ideals would have to be 
denied to many nations. But is an ailing nation not also a nation? 
It is simply one which is far from the 100 per cent ideal. The de- 
sirability of political unity as the foundation of a nation is, indeed, 
recognized by statesmen everywhere and particularly in Switzer- 
land or in those European countries in which no unified national 
will ean be discovered today: it is the ‘‘ideal type’’ of Switzerland 
or of those European nations that makes desirable the presence of 
features which would make the morphological type complete and 
pure. We sense here the influence of Gestalt psychology on his- 
torical thinking: not in vain does Riistow’s treatise bear the subtitle 
‘*Gestalt als Norm’’ and is dedicated to the memory of Max Wert- 
heimer, ‘‘the founder of Gestalt theory.’’ 

As an historical antecedent to Weber’s ‘‘ideal type’’ Riistow 
offers only one example: from medieval Frisian law in which the 
cases of urgent need under which a widow is allowed to use the prin- 
cipal reserved as an iron fund for a child after the death of his 
father are not logically cireumscribed, as they would be in modern 
law, but typified by three extreme concrete examples (that is cases 
where the ‘‘ideal type of necessity’’ is given) the detail of which 
must, of course, not be present in the particular cases in which the 
law will come into play. I shall transcribe only the ‘‘third case of 


necessity ’’: 
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“When the child is stark naked and unhoused, and when the fog- 
darkened night and the ice-cold winter comes over the fences and 
all human beings hurry to their home and courtyard and the wild 
animal repairs to the hollow trees and the ravines of the moun- 
tains in order to save its life, then the child who has come of age 
weeps and complains about its naked limbs and mourns about hav- 
ing no shelter and about his father (who should help him against 
the cold winter and the burning hunger) resting deep down in the 
darkness, under oak-boards and the earth, locked in with four nails 
and covered—in this case the mother is authorized to sell the 
property of her child. 

This poetic, empathie way of describing one ideal case of necessity 
has, of course, the advantage, before any logical] circumscription of 
the range of the law, of placing us into the center of the motives 
which presided over the adoption of the law in the minds of the 
law-makers, and into the living context in which that law must be 
read; the advantage that it offers a structured Gestalt, not a 
thinned out abstract pattern. Riistow could have mentioned as an 
antecedent of Weber’s the typology of Montesquieu whose three 
basie forms of government (monarchy, aristocracy, democracy) are 
described both abstractly and concretely as Gestalt and therefore 
have, as my friend Herbert Dieckmann tells me, generally not been 
recognized as Ideal Types by modern critics. 

Dante’s classification of Italian dialects according to the Ideal 
Type of the postulated vulgare ilustre may interest us in this 
connection because it is able to show us how such a modern idea 
was able to grow in the medieval climate, out of presuppositions 
entirely at variance with modern scientific concepts. I shall trace 
first, with the help of Marigo’s commented edition (Florence 1938) 
the development of thought in chapters I-IX of book I which precede 
the definition of the 100 per cent ideal type in chapters XVI-XIX: 
the author, as he tells us, intends to treat of the vernacular or 
natural speech of mankind which he distinguishes from the see- 
ondary or artificial speech of the learned, not accessible to all 
members of the speaking community, the grammatica or written 
language (of which the Latin and the Greek literary languages 
are examples). Starting with the Biblical account, Dante discusses 
the origin of speech and the Adamitic language (Hebrew), the Fall 
of Man, the Babelic confusion of tongues which is due to the cursed 
human desire for change, the consequent ever-growing differentia- 
tion of speech: the three languages (or language families) of 
Europe, one of them being the threefold language of what we 
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would call Romania ; then he takes up more specifically the ‘‘inven- 
tion’’ of ‘‘grammatica’’ in general, which is the one spark of 
reason left to man after the Fall and the Babelice confusion, that is, 
the language situated above the innumerable variations of speech 
that fluetuate at the will of indivdiuals according to time and place, 
a supranational and supratemporal language withdrawn from 
change and arbitrariness and determined by the agreement of 
many nations. The study of the reason of linguistic diversification 
(the desire for change) and of the remedy (the invention of a 
grammatica) is quite original with Dante, as he tells us in Chapter 
IX—and he will henceforth limit his study to the Ydioma trifariwm 
(Romania) and to the Italian vernacular in particular. Turning 
(Chapter X) to the three Romance vernaculars, the languages of 
oil,oc and si, without deciding on their claims for pre-eminence, 
although Italian seems to have some pre-eminence because ‘‘it leans 
more on grammatical Latin,’’ Dante offers an enumeration of the 
dialects of Italy and emphasizes the variety of its subdialects: if 
we would calculate the primary, secondary and tertiary variations 
of the vulgar tongue of Italy, we should find that even in this 
tiny corner of the world the varieties of speech not only come up 
to a thousand but even exceed that figure. Since the Italian 
vernacular has so many discordant varieties (grossly speaking 14, 
that is 7 on each slope of the Apennines), ‘‘let us hunt after a 
more fitting and illustrious Italian language, and in order that 
we may be able to have a practicable path for our chase, let us first 
east the tangled bushes and brambles out of the wood.’’ (Chapter 
XI). In this search for one Italian dialect fitted to become the 
language of all Italy, he rejects first the ugliest (turpissimum), 
that of Rome, then that of Ancona, Milan ete. (Sardianian ends the 
list) by offering concrete examples (sentences, idioms, word forms) 
from each destined to testify to their unfitness (Chapter XT). 
After the ugliest dialects have been eliminated there ‘‘remains in 
the sieve’’ the Sicilian dialect as a competitor for the title of the 
vulgare illustre since illustrious poets have supposedly written in 
it at the court of Frederick IT and Manfred, but, examining their 
compositions more closely, we discover that the Sicilian as well as 
the Apulian masters have failed to use their unregenerate native 
dialect (which is rather reflected by the contrasto of Ciullo 
d’Aleamo) : their language represents an ennobled variant of the * 
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dialectal raw material (Chapter XII). Any hegemony of Tuscan 
is indignantly denied (his boastful compatriots are wont to use 
their language most incorrectly to the point that it ean be called 
a turpiloquium), the speech varieties of Florence, Pisa, Lucea, 
Siena, and Arezzo being rejected in detail; the language of 
Cavaleanti, Lapo Gianni and Dante himself is commended, but 
precisely for its deviation from the local Tuscan dialect. It is not 
even worth while in this connection to mention the Genoese dialect, 
all comprehended in the sound Z (Chapter XIII). Crossing the 
Appennines, the dialect of Romagna which is distinguished by 
softness, that of Brescia, Verona, ete., which is conspicuous by its 
harshness, are equally rejected (Chapter XIV); but the dialect 
of Bologna, which has borrowed its sharpness from Ferrara and 
Modena and its softness from Imola, has valid claims, thanks to 
its temperate mixture of opposites, to be the first vernacular in 
comparison with other Italian municipal vernaculars, but it ean- 
not serve as the vulgare illustre as Guido Guinizelli and other 
great Bolognese poets have shown by departing in their writing 
from the native dialect just as the Sicilian poets had done. As to 
Trento, Torino, and Alessandria, ‘‘if we are hunting for an illus- 
trious Italian language what we are hunting for cannot be found 
in them’’ (Chapter XV). And now we come to the significant 


Chapter XVI: 
“after having scoured the wooded heights and pastures of Italy, 
without having found that panther we are in pursuit of ... let us 


now track her out in a more rational manner so that we may with 
skilful efforts completely enclose within our toils her who is 
fragrant everywhere but nowhere apparent (redolentem ubique et 
necubi apparentem.) Resuming, then, our hunting-spears, we say 
that in every kind of things there must be one thing by which all 
the things of that kind may be compared and weighed, and which 
we may take as the measure of all the others; just as in numbers 
all are measured by unity and are said to be more or fewer ac- 
cording as they are distant from or near to unity; so also in 
colours all are measured by white, for they are said to be more 
or less visible according as they approach or recede from it. And 
what we say of the predicaments which indicate quantity and 
quality we think may also be said of any of the predicaments and 
even of substance; namely, that everything considered as belong- 
ing to a kind becomes measurable by that which is simplest in 
that kind. Wherefore in our actions, however many the species 
into which they are divided may be, we have to discover this 
standard by which they may be measured. Thus, in what concerns 
our actions as human beings simply, we have virtue, understanding 
it generally; for according to it we judge a man to be good or 
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bad; in what concerns our actions as citizens. we have the law, 
according to which a citizen is said to be good or bad; in what 
concerns our actions as Italians, we have certain very simple 
standards (simplicissima signa) of manners, customs and language, 
by which our actions as Italians are weighed and measured. Now 
the supreme standards (nobilissima [sc. signa]) of those activities 
which are genérically Italian are not peculiar to any one town in 
Italy, but are common to all; and among these can now be discerned 
that vernacular language which we were hunting for above, whose 
fragrance is in every town, but whose lair is in none (vulgare quod 
Superius venabamur, quod in qualibet redolet civitate, nec cubat 
in ulla). It may, however, be more perceptible (redolere) in one 
than in another, just as the simplest of substances, which is God, 
is more perceptible in a man than in a brute, in an animal than 
in a plant, in a plant than in a mineral, in a mineral than in an 
element, in fire than in earth. And the simplest quantity, which 
is unity, is more perceptible in an odd than in an even number; 
and the simplest colour, which is white, is more perceptible in 


citrine than in green. 

Having therefore found what we were searching for, we de- 
clare the illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial vernacular lan- 
guage in Italy to be that which belongs to all the towns in Italy 
but does not appear to belong to any one of them, and by which 
all the municipal dialects of the Italians are measured, weighed, 


and compared. 
In Chapter XVII Dante justifies the term ‘‘illustrious’’ just used 


by him of the vernacular through which Italy might be linguistically 
unified : ‘‘illustrious’’ is what is pure of unfitting elements, what 
shines in itself and illuminates others: Dante gives us to under- 
stand that the language of Cino da Pistoja and ‘‘his friend’’ (i.e., 
Dante himself) in their canzoni fulfils these requirements. That 
vulgare is also ‘‘eardinal’’ (Chapter XVIII) because as the door 
follows its hinge so the other municipal dialects of Italy will follow 
the ‘‘illustrious’’ vernacular ‘‘which seems to be truly the father 
of the family.’’ In addition this vernacular is ‘‘courtly’’ in that 
it is the home and ruler of the realm which is common to all with- 
out being peculiar to any (ut omnibus sit comune nec proprium 
uli). This language is also ‘‘curial’’ because it is harmoniously 
balaneed as all courts of justice (curiae) should be. Chapter XIX 
brings us the Q.E.D.: ‘‘Now we declare that this vernacular lan- 
guage which we have shown to be illustrious, cardinal, courtly and 
eurial is that which is called the Italian vernacular (vulgare 
Latinum)’’: on the hierarchic ladder of language which compre- 
hends, for example, the speech of Cremona at the bottom, then at 
a higher rung Lombard, then at a still higher level that of 
Semilatium (of the left half of Italy), the refined ‘‘shining’’ 
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vernacular of the whole of Italy is logically the highest rung — and 
this language has indeed been used by the illustrious writers who 
have written poetry in the vernacular throughout Italy, whether 
they may have been Sicilians, Apulians, Tuscans, natives of Rom- 
agna or the Marche. It is obvious that this vulgare illustre or 
written (poetic) language (ultimately of his friends’ and his own 
making) is conceived by Dante as a parallel among vernaculars, 
in its harmoniousness, universality and — probably — unchange- 
ability, to the ‘grammatica’ or Latin that has been ‘‘invented’’ as 
a means of uniting spiritually speakers of different languages. As 
it appears in Book II (and as has been pointed out by Marigo) 
the vulgare illustre implies not only what we would call ‘‘gram- 
matical unification,’’ but ‘‘stylistie perfection’’ (a language fit 
for the highest type of poetry, that of the canzoni, and probably 
also — since the work is a fragment we cannot be categorical about 
it — for the highest type of prose). 

It must by now have become clear to the reader that Dante, in 
his morphological classification based on an Ideal Type ( Bolognese and 
Sicilian approximating the Ideal Type which is fully reproducedonly 
by Dante’s poetic language while the other dialects have no claim to 
it) has indeed anticipated Max Weber although he seems not to have 
recognized himself the difference of this typology from the usual 
classification based on abstractive logic: for if he had recognized 
that difference would he have placed his speculatively attained 
entity ‘‘vulgare illustre’’ at the top of a hierarchy of purely ab- 
stractive character such as Cremonese — Lombard — speech of the 
left half of Italy? In the latter type of hierarchy we would find 
in our ascension toward the top a gradually thinning out of con- 
ereteness (what kind of language could the speech of the left half 
of Italy possibly be?) whereas in reality Dante had in mind a 
Gestalt, a most concrete language, the poetic language based, as 
we know, on the Florentine in which he himself had expressed (or 
will express) the whole physical and metaphysical world that he 
saw. Dante was not able to distinguish the concreteness of the 
‘ideal Type’’ from the ‘‘simplicity’’ of the abstraction (as his 
parallels: the white color, the number 1, the ‘‘simplest of sub- 
stances which is God’’ are able to show). If I am not mistaken 
Zingarelli has sensed the incompatibility of the two methods which 
Dante seems to present as one (Dante, p. 414) : 
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“ . . Yautore adopera l’immagine del bianco tra i colori per fare 
intenderne il rapporto con le altre favelle. Or codesto concetto 
rischiava di svaporare come una pura astrazione, se Dante non 
gli ravvicinava subito la lingua dei poeti: tanto @ vero, che egli 
ha un bel dire esserci un volgar proprio di Cremona, e uno di 
tutta Lombardia, e una di mezza Italia .. .: un tal mostro non @é 
sulla bocca né nello scritto di nessuno. La lingua poetica, e in 
essa la piil colta e artistica, gli forni l’idea per la sua teoria del 
volgare illustre col paragonarla alla immensa varieta dei dia- 
letti. . . . Nel fatto quella lingua stava prima della filosofia, per 
Dante la filosofia preesistente alla detta lingua, perché eterna, s’é 
degnata di raccattarla riponendola nell erario dei suoi argomenti.” 


I am translating now pp. LXXII seq. of the introduction of Marigo : 


“The vulgare illustre, located as it is on the heights of the 
national idiom, as ‘form,’ in an ascension of ever growing per- 
fection, tends to realize completely its potentialities by an ever 
more intimate cohesion of all its elements. . . . It was impossible 
to find a vulgare illustre (which was so named because it is pos- 
sessed of the highest distinction of act, the claritas pulchri of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Thomas, the splendor of beauty that arouses 
joyful and deep contemplation) among the vernaculars of the 
people in which that splendor is only found in potentia, not in 
actu; the former is figuratively represented by the symbolical 
panther with its sweet, alluring odor that “in qualibet redolet 
civitate nec cubat in ulla... ,” since it lacks the material heavi- 
ness (cubat) of plebeian parlance, but possesses the spiritual per- 
fume of an exquisite art (redolet).... 

The vulgare illustre appears to the poet as the Unum simpli- 
cissimum which contains the principle of ideal perfection, the 
measure and rule for the multa vulgaria belonging to the same 
genus, which have greater or smaller value according to the degree 
in which they approximate it or deviate from it. This Unum (he 
says, following Aristotle) is found in the things of which one 
predicates quantity (in which one is the measure of all numbers), 
or quality (in which white, because of its luminousness, is the 
measure of the different colors) or any other of the ten logical 
categories which serve to classify the reality of a being (praedica- 
menta) and particularly its action. If one considers human action 
in its different species, one will see that just as the actions of 
moral man have their unity of measure in virtus, and the actions 
of man as far as he is a citizen in lez, so the actions of man as 
far as he is an Italian have as their unity of measure certain pri- 
mordial and essential connotations of modes, habits and speech 
peculiarities (quedam simplicissima signa et morum et habituum 
et locutionis, quibus Latine actiones ponderantur et mesurantur ... 
que quidem nobilissima sunt earum que Latinorum sunt actiones, 
hec nullius civitatis Ytalie propria sunt et in omnibus comunia 
sunt... (I, XVI, 3-4). This passage must be interpreted in the 
sense that these characteristics are common to all towns of Italy 
because of their supreme nobility since in all of them the vulgare 
illustre is potentially present, which potentiality has been realized 
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in the most excellent writers of Italy, the masters of eloquence 
(doctores eloquentes) in an artistic sublimation ( magistratu 
sublimatum) ... 


Attributing to this vulgare illustre the privilege and the 
character of supreme nobility and recognizing therein the highest 
authority and the greatest unifying force for the inferior dialects, 
Dante goes so far as to compare it with God himself... in that 
it contains in itself all the forms of the inferior beings everyone 
of which more or less reverberates the scent of its creative essence 
(redolet), according to the greater or lesser nobility that belongs 
to it in the order of the universe. The Augustinian concept ac- 
cording to which we see that the attributes of all things necessarily 
must represent the Exemplar to which their creation must be 
retraced, is here involved in that we are shown the ideal sublimity 
of the vulgare illustre and the spirituality of its essence as ‘form,’ 
expressed by the felicitous metaphor of its odor perceptible in 
every Italian city while unable to appear concretely in anyone of 
them because of the metamorphosis by art which each must un- 
dergo. ... the reasoning of Dante ends with his showing the 
vulgare illustre situated above, and neatly distinguished from, all 
the municipal vernacular for which the former serves as the su- 
perior term of comparison (quo municipalia vulgaria omnia La- 
tinorum numerantur et ponderantur et comparantur).” 


Marigo has surely retraced correctly the Aristotelian and (through 
Augustinianism) Platonic origin of Dante’s conception but, con- 
cerned as he was with making us understand Dante’s thought he 
has had no opportunity to evaluate Dante’s classification of lan- 
guages according to a modern methodological point of view. 

The concept of the ‘‘ideal type’’ (that is present in different 
degree in different but kindred phenomena) was, of course, engen- 
dered in Dante’s mind by the idea of the omnipresence of the 
Creator who is perfection in all his creatures: God is the Ideal 
type of all creatures :’ 


“It [the vulgare illustre] may ... be more perceptible in one 
[town] than in another, just as ... God is more perceptible in a 
man than in a brute, in an animal than in a plant, in a plant 
than in a mineral, in a mineral than in an element, in fire, than 
in earth.” 


If God as an Optimum contains all the concrete characteristies 
which may, or may not, or-may in different degree, be present in 
all the phenomena of the world, his nature as Unum Simplicissimum 
must lead to a thinned-out abstraction. On the theistie (Aristotelian 
and Platonic) plane the Optimum and the Simplicissimum may 
easily cohabit, but when Dante brings to bear on his Vulgare 
Illustre not only the idea of (divine) perfection, but also that of 
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(divine) simplicity he must needs counteract his own intention of 
offering a most concrete Gestalt — indeed the model of the Vulgare 
Illustre he had before his eyes, his own ennobled Florentine speech, 
was far from abstract simplicity. Thus at the moment when, within 
the framework of theistic thought, there arose in Dante’s mind the 
modern principle of classification on the basis of the Ideal Type 
there appeared also, equally due to theistic thought, an admixture 
which was less useful for strictly scientific methodology. 

Dante’s classification on the basis of the Ideal Type is, of 
course, subsidiary to a practical aim, to a remedial action destined 
to break the curse of man’s tendency toward linguistic change, 
dispersal and fragmentation: just as the ancient ‘‘inventors of 
grammatica’’ had stemmed the tide of linguistic diaspora, initiated 
ultimately by the Babelic confusion of tongues, so Dante and his 
friends have invented the vulgare illustre, which is destined to 
play the same part among the Italian dialects as Latin plays 
among different European (or Romance) languages. The modern 
critics who miss a clear statement of Dante’s that the Vulgare 
illustre of his making is basically identical with his own Florentine 
tongue, only an ennobled and purified variety of it — D’Ovidio, 
who, although proclaiming Dante to be ‘‘the forerunner of modern 
linguistics,’’ declares that Dante, in avoiding to call his own 
language Florentine, confuses language and style, as well as 
Marigo who, preferring to see in Dante rather than a great linguist 
a philosopher, poet and Italian patriot, believes (p. CI) that he 
‘‘non pare averne consapevolezza’’ [of the identity of Vulgare 
[ilustre and Florentine’]—those modern erities seem to me to 
forget that Dante’s line of scholastic reasoning implied first the 
establishment (in chapter 16) of the question de droit (there must 
be found a vulgare illustre to obviate the linguistic dispersal of 
Italy) and then a turn (in chapter 17) to the question de fait (we 
happen to posses this vulgare illustre — in the form instituted by 
me and my friends): the fact that the theoretically postulated 
vulgare illustre exists thanks to doings of a Florentine and a 
Pistoian jarred ideologically with the principle redolens ubique et 
necubt apparens. Dante had as it were to camouflage the Floren- 
tine origin of his poetic language, not (or not primarily) because 
of pique against his co-citizens, but because of his own system of 
thought which would have required a God-like unifier of the 
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Italian language not born in any particular part of Italy. Being no 
such God-like being, but one born at a specific place and at a 
specific time, Dante had to play down (and perhaps slight with 
the malice of an artist) the claims of the Florentine dialect. 
Indeed the manner in which he explains the factual existence of 
an Italian vulgare illustre, not by opening Chapter XVII with a 
resounding declaration:’’ ‘‘And, my Italian compatriots, the 
vulgare illustre I have postulated exists in fact, in the form used 
by Cino da Pistoia and his friend [that is Dante] in their eanzoni’’, 
but by testifying to its existence only by offering subduedly the 
language of Cino and Dante in their canzoni as an illustration of 
the ‘‘shining’’ quality which a vulgare illustre must needs possess 
—this manner of presentation reflects the dilemma in which Dante 
saw himself involved in fitting his own achievement into the frame- 
work of his theory: on one hand he could not conceal this achieve- 
ment, on the other he did not wish to encroach on the rules of 
auctorial modesty. Indeed, Dante shows his sublime tact in the 
very structure of the sentence in which the ideal requirements of 
the vulgare illustre (the requirements of the Ideal Type) appear 
in a majestic main clause while the actual realization of this 
ideal is presented in a short incidental clause: 


It [the vulgare illustre] appears to have been sublimized by 
mastery, inasmuch in the midst of so many rude Italian words, 
involved constructions, faulty endings and rustic accents we see 
that it has been realized to such a degree of excellence, clearness, 
perfection and urbanity as is displayed by Cino da Pistoja and his 
friend in their canzoni. 

(the expression ‘‘his friend’’ instead of ‘‘me, Dante’’ is, of course, 
in line with this modesty). 

On the other hand, as we have said, Dante will not conceal the 
magnitude of his achievement: the practitioners of his vulgare il- 
lustre surpass kings and princes in fame; he himself is conscious 
of the sweetness of this glory which makes him forget his exile 
(Chapter 17, 6). It seems that the splendor of mastery, power, 
honor, glory (magistratus, potestas, honor, gloria) that his vulgare 
illustre had achieved among his contemporaries was proof for 
Dante who, steeped in thomistic thought, would not slight the 
meaningfulness of the bona exteriora, of the objective preeminence 
of this language (that had come about via facti, but fulfilled a 
theoretical requirement of his thought). And it may very well be 
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’ 


imagined that he conceived ‘‘invention of grammatica,’’ retro- 


spectively, after the pattern of his own and his friends’ ‘‘inven- 
tion’’ of the vulgare illustre. Now this remedial action undertaken 
by Dante, the creation of an Ideal Type of Italian poetic language, 
is exactly parallel to the remedial action taken by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, according to Riistow, in order to improve on the national 
coherence of the Swiss nation: a deliberate attempt at increasing 
unification of the national political will here, of the national lan- 
guage there. 

We must of course again remember that for a Max Weber the 
‘ideal type’ had nothing in common with what is usually called an 
‘ideal,’ a morally or esthetically perfect type, whereas with Dante 
the ‘ideal type’ actually coincides with this ‘ideal’ (in the usual 
sense of the word). For Max Weber the ideal type was an abso- 
lutely wertfrei tool of classification whereas Dante strove for the 
fulfillment of what he had sensed to be of highest value in the 
linguistic development of his country. But as Riistow’s example 
drawn from Swiss polities shows, the speculative construction of a 
maximum type with which empirical phenomena may be compared 
may serve the practical purpose of establishing the closest pos- 
sible approximation of a particular phenomenon to maximum or 
‘ideal’ conditions. 

That Dante’s ideal type of a poetic Italian language is based on 
aesthetic not naturalistic principles has been clearly demonstrated 
by Marigo. An aesthetic evaluation must, of course, always be 
subjective: no doubt that Dante decided that certain words in non- 
Florentine dialects were ‘‘rude,’’ certain constructions ‘‘involved,’’ 
certain expressions ‘‘faulty,’’ certain accents ‘‘rustic,’’ on the basis 
of his own Florentine Sprachgefiihl into which may have gone also 
some geographical and historical considerations favorable to his 
native dialect (central geographical position, minimum deviations 
from the Latin and generally Italian prototype, while still a re- 
flection of the Italian vernacular, as opposed to Sardinian which 
for Dante is an Italian speech variety ‘‘aping Latin’’). And 
surely his contention that Italian is, among the Romance languages, 
the closest to Latin—a statement as evident for him as it was to 
be later for Camoéns that it was Portuguese that held this posi- 
tion, is subjective—although it was backed later by the modern 


linguist Ascoli.’ 
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Any speculative postulation of an Ideal Type is a venture of 
the human mind: onesidedness and exaggeration are congenital 
with a construction based on ‘*100 per cent presence’’ of one or 
more particular features. It is natural for well-balanced minds 
who engage in such constructions to be conscious of the preeari- 
ousness of such mental construction. Indeed, man in general is 
reluctant to posit 100 per cent excellencies without questioning his 
capacity of judgment (it is out of a mistrust of his own assertive 
courage that the Frenchman uses the subjunctive of uncertainty 
in statements about superlative or unique excellency: le plus 
grand homme {le premier, le seul| que je connaisse). Such diffi- 
dence in their own constructions must make itself felt with writers 
(usually called ‘‘essayists’’ because of the tentative character of 
their statements) who have attempted sweeping, daring classifica- 
tions of social classes, civilizations, historical movements—and in- 
deed essayists of the type of Burckhardt, Pater, Worringer, Ortega, 
Madariaga, Thomas Mann have developed a ‘‘tongue-in-cheek’’ 
style by which they warn the reader about the ‘‘as if,’’ the ‘‘ grain 
of salt,’’ the ‘‘apereu’’ quality of their generalizations and about 
the paradoxes that go into their postulations. It is the law of this 
genre to make the boldest and most trenchant pronouncements 
which the reader is expected to counterbalance by contrary asser- 
tions or to reduce to just proportions: all the authors who have 
written about ‘‘the Renaissance,’’ ‘‘the Gothic,’’ the ‘‘ Romantie,’’ 
the ‘‘Spanish man’’ tend somewhat to undermine their own con- 
structions by an artistic self-irony or humor which must be basic- 
ally alien to the logical postivist of the type of Professor Lovejoy 
who may not be able ‘‘to hear the quotation-marks’’ with which 
these homunculi have been sent into the world by their creators. 

I wonder if in reading the De vulgare eloquentia the professors 
who have commented on this work of medieval scholarship have 
not treated it exclusively as a work of scholarship and of heavy 
scholasticism, overlooking the artistic, humorous and self-ironical 
qualities which are congenital with the ‘‘essay’’ or the ‘‘aperecu.’’ 
Failing to see this lighter side in Dante’s work, the philologists see 
themselves forced to assume deficiencies in Dante’s scholarly know!}- 
edge or an unconscious bias of his judgment: we read the ‘‘non 
pare averne consapevolezza’’ of Marigo which continues a long tra- 
dition among scholars: I shall italicize in a passage from D’Ovi- 
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dio’s book, Le correzioni ai Promessi Sposi e la questione della 
lingua (1893, p. 167), all the passages in which the philologist 
shows that he has failed to take into account the artistic criteria 


of Dante: 
Nel fastidire, tranne poche eccezioni capricciose o determinate da 
vaghe impressioni, tutti i dialetti uno per uno, e nei giudizi som- 
mari con cui li condanna adducendo tutt’al piu per saggio della 
lor bruttezza qualche proprieta fonetica ... : egli ha di mira 
certi criteri generici di bellezza acustica, certe differenze troppo 
gravi dal latino, che era per lui, come per tutti, il concreto ideale 
linguistico. E si lascia pure, senza che se n’avveda, trascinare 
dalle naturali antipatie del Toscano per cid che non @ toscano. 
Nonostante insomma l’acume e l’ardimento mirabili per quel tempo, 
non tiene una misura iguale, non ha il giusto senso delle propor- 
zioni, e ora ingrandisce cose minime, ora passa sopra a cose ben 
pia gravi. 
In reality the lack of perspective ascribed to Dante is to be found 
with those of his critics who have failed to understand the auctorial 
attitude of the essayist: Dante knows that his own poetic language 
alone may be destined to become the language of linguistically 
unified Italy and, speaking out of this calm knowledge, must needs 
dismiss all the vernaculars as competitors. This attitude of dis- 
missing in itself is presented jocularly or self-ironically precisely 
because Dante knows that no man in his senses would condemn 
wholesale the language and civilization of communities counting 
each thousands of cultured members: Dante stages himself humor- 
ously as engrossed in the manual labor of weeding, clearing away, 
sifting, chasing (chapter 11-12) : 
“in order that we may be able to have a practicable path for our 
chase, let us first cast the tangled bushes and brambles out of the 
word. Therefore, as the Romans think that they ought to have 
precedence over all the rest, let us in this process of uprooting or 
clearing away give them, not undeservedly, precedence, declaring 
that we will have nothing to do with them in any scheme of a 
vernacular language. We say, then, that the vulgar tongue of the 
Romans, or rather their hideous jargon, is the ugliest of all the 
Italian dialects; nor is this surprising since in the depravity of 


their manners and customs also they appear to stink worse than 
the rest. For they say: Mezzure, quinto dici?” 


Who does not sense here the comic spirit (‘the Romans strive for 
preeminence—let them have it: in blame!’), reminiscent of the 
autodafé of the books in the Don Quijote? Dante presents himself 
engaged in drastic punitive action as a result of a verdict pro- 
nounced by himself, a verdict exaggerated in tone, with moral 
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gravamina thrown in for good measure, and with one sentence, 
tendentiously chosen, offered as characteristic of al] Roman speech ! 
In Chapter XIII he will allow, as is his habit also in the Commedia, 
his own personal aversions to tinge his style in his outbursts against 
the Tuseans* ‘‘who, infatuated through their frenzy, seem to arro- 
gate themselves the title of the illustrious vernacular,’’ feigning it 
to be his duty ‘‘to take off somewhat of their vain glory’’— and 
he will particularly hurt the Florentine pride by putting their 
speech on one level with that of the Pisans and the people of Lucea 
and by pretending that they ‘‘open their mouth and say ‘‘ Ma- 
* (did the Florentines 





, 


nichiamo introque noi non facciamo altro’ 
truly not say and do anything else?).* And is it not gross earica- 
ture to say that the Genoese dialect consists in nothing but the 
letter 2 and that if the inhabitants of that city come to forget that 
letter they would be forced to invent a new dialect (chapter XIII), 
or that the dialects of Northern Italy are so deeply contaminated by 
foreign ingredients ‘‘that even if their vernaculars were as lovely 
as they are hideous’’ they could not. be considered as Italian dia- 
lects (chapter XIV). Let us then not forget the artistic element 
by which Dante makes his construction of the Ideal Type of Italian 
palatable to his fellow Italians: the self-caricature with which he 
introduces to us his seriously meant analysis of the Italian lin- 
cuistie situation. An artistic purpose is also the explanation of the 
astonishing fact that the positive or selective aspect of the poetic 
language of his school is summarized rather cursorily in Chapter 
XVII while five whole chapters are given to the rejection of the 
other vernaculars: obviously, he could display in the latter his 
satirical verve and his power of invective whereas prolonged self- 
praise would have been inartistic. 

Humor is present, finally, in the metaphor of the panther which 
in Chapter XVI becomes the symbol of the Vulgare Illustre: ‘‘ quod 
in qualibet redolet civitate nee cubat in ulla’’ or ‘‘redolentem 
ubique et necubi apparentem.’’ It is, indeed, the panther that 
comes to be identified with the animal that Dante had gone out 
to hunt with the spears of his research: ‘‘resumentes igitur vena- 
bula nostra ...’’ ‘‘vulgare quod superius venabamur ;’’ even in the 
words describing the greater or lesser presence of God in all created 
beings the metaphor of the panther reappears in the term ‘‘re- 
dolet’’ (‘‘... Deus ... in homine magis redolet quam in bruto’’)." 
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Obviously Dante who had spoken before of the search for the 
Ideal Type as of a “‘sifting,’’ a ‘‘clearing away,’’ a hunting activ- 
ity, found in the end the latter metaphor the best (it fits also closest 
to the activity mentioned above of the modern zoologist who seeks 
his ideal specimen). And if there should be a hunt the animal 
hunted must be an exotic super-animal that is ‘‘potentially pres- 
ent’’ in all animals without being identical with any of them. 
Would not quite naturally the passage of Pliny (Nat. hist., Book 
VIII, section 23) have come to Dante’s mind? 

Ferunt odore earum mire sollicitari quadripedes cunctas, sed ca- 

pitis torvitate terreri; quamobrem occultato eo reliqua dulcedine 

invitatas conripiunt. 
The feature discernible in the Panther, according to Pliny, of in- 
visibility coupled by that of attraction by sweet smell to which 
‘all quadrupeds’ are subjected was an ideal embodiment of the 
Ideal Type. The legend of the sweet smell of the panther as well 
as the pseudo-etymology (panther — xdav do ‘all animals’) is 
known to have subsisted in the medieval Physiologi. The insidious 
animal of Pliny has thus become, thanks to the assumed etymology, 
kind and sociable (to the point of becoming an image of Christ in 
the Bestiaries). It remained for Dante to divest the exotic animal 
totally of its murderous qualities and to make it an epistemological 
symbol of ‘‘pure latency,’’ of the omnipresence in varying degree 
of an essence... . After having said this I must add that perhaps 
Dante was not entirely adverse to thinking also that his own 
Vulgare Illustre was able or destined to ‘‘devour,’’ panther-like, 
‘‘all the other animals’’ (xav dg) And here we are brought back 
to that artistic, jocular, paradoxical manner of the essayist who 
slyly suggests his mental construction to the reader without quite 
endorsing it. For is not the whole situation imagined by Dante— 
he the Florentine chasing in Italy an exotic animal of the Indian 
jungle—the apex of fiction, self-caricature, and paradox? Defi- 
nitely Book One of the De Vulgari eloquentia should be read not 
only for its sound linguistic doctrine, but as a work of art attempt- 
ing to impersonate, by sophisticated stylistic devices, the ventures 
(or adventure) of the human mind involved in any such utopian 
construction as the Ideal Type. 

LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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?That Dante generally considered the factual historical developments 
of man on this earth in terms of the ideal or, as he would say, divine 
type is borne out by his remark in I, 8 of De Monarchia: 

De intentione Dei est ut omne causatum in tantum divinam 
similtudinem representet in quantum propria natura recipere 
potest. Propter quod dictum est ‘faciamus hominem ad yma- 


ginem et similtudinem nostram’ ... Ergo humanum genus 
bene se habet et optime quando secundum quod potest Deo 
assimilatur 


(cf. the passage of Thomas Aquinas: ‘unumquodque tendens in 
suam perfectionem tendit in divinam similitudinem’, quoted in 
the ed. Vinay, p. 44). 


God is the 100 per cent Ideal Type of man—and of all creation. Another 

passage of the De Monarchia (III, 12) which clearly shows us the appli- 

cation by Dante of the Ideal Type to man has been quoted by Marigo: 
prout sunt homines, habent reduci ad optimum hominem qui 
est mensura omnium aliorum et ydea, ut dicam, quisquis ille 
sit, ad existentem maxime unum in genere suo. 


The use of the term idea testifies to the relationship of the Ideal Type 
to the Platonic Idea. 


?How should Dante, I would ask, not have been aware of the ele- 
mentary fact that he had used the language of Florentia, unde sumus 
ortundus et civis (chapter I, 6)? 


*In his famous article L’Italia dialettale (Arch. glott, it. VIII, 121-7), 
Ascoli is even more assertive than Dante: “Onde si affermera giustamente 
che, per quanto é della nobilita storica, la lingua italiana non solo pri- 
meggi tra tutte le neo-latine, ma anzi costituisca quasi un grado in- 
termedio fra il tipo antico latino e il moderno o romanzo.” Ascoli at- 
tempts to prove the pre-eminence of Italian by the contention that this 
Romance language preserves best Latin phonetics and morphology (no 
ii, no voicing of surds, etc.), but the dropping of final -s, so important 
for Italian morphology, is arbitrarily played down by Ascoli and the 
general impossibility for the Italians to reproduce the final consonants 
of Latin words, the sandhi phenomena (dammi, a mme), the affixed 
pronouns, the extraordinary analogical forms eglino elleno are not men- 
tioned at all. 


It should be stated here that Diez’ and his followers’ reconstruction 
of Vulgar Latin as the basis of the Romance languages is not that of an 
Ideal Type since it has been constructed empirically, not speculatively, 
from the consensus of the Romance languages. This reconstructed Vulgar 
Latin lacks Gestalt: not only is no text available that would have been 
written in this language, but there exist many gaps in its system because, 
the consensus of the different Romance languages not always being given, 
no one basic type of expression can be firmly asserted: should we assume 
that Vulgar Latin had drupped the final -s (in the manner of Italian 
and Romanian) or preserved it (according to the procedure of Gallo— 
and Iberoromania)? Was the current Vulgar Latin word for ‘master’ 
senior (Gallo-Iberoromania and Italy) or dominus (as in Sardinian 
and Romanian)? 
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The Ideal Type in its wertfrei, Weberian form is used by modern 
linguists who have discovered how difficult it is to catalogue the empir- 
ically existing dialectal varieties that shade off from one to another type 
under this or that heading: thus modern linguists speak of Sprach- 
landschaften whose kernel shows a compact bundle of isozglosses while 
the latter thin out toward the border areas. Karl Jaberg has recentl) 
spoken a propos of certain linguistic islands of Lombardian in Switzer- 
land of a Héchstlombardisch represented by them: thus the linvuist re- 
constructs a “maximum Lombardian,” that is an Ideal or 100 per cent 
Type of Lombardian in comparison with which other variants of Lom- 
bardian compare unfavorably. 


And, of course, modern linguists judge the national written standard 
languages with the eyes of Dante: Hermann Paul in his “Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte,” pp. 404 seq., speaks of the “Gemeinsprache” as of an 
“abstraction,” “not a complex of real facts and real forces, but an idea! 
norm (!) which indicates how one should speak,” theoretically inalterable 
Jlike a juridical code or dogma (although not codified), determined by 
usage, generally the usage of a rather limited circle of the cultured 
people of a particular area which usage has been “artificially” generalized. 


*Such autobiographically justified satire must, of course, never be 
thought of in terms of “he had to do.” but “he chose to do’’—for artistic 
reasons. Agressivity, the diatribe, the refence to personal grievances 
ere ways to enliven an abstract treatise. In our work Dante mentions 
twice his exile from Florence (chapter I and XVII)—in both cases in 
order to remind us, not only of his own cosmopolitan nature, but of the 
cosmopolitan character of language (the Florentines have no linguistic 
privileges, chapter 1—the vulgare illustre brought fame to Dante even 
in exile because of its “shining” qualities, chapter XVII). 


5’ Dante, in other words, feels the same kind of self-consciousness 
about his generalizations (and hides this behind the trenchant tone of 
his remarks) as a modern critic of the American civilization who would 
base his assertions on the American character and language on tenden- 
fiously chosen snatches from Broadway or Hollywood hits—or as all of 
us when we speak of the “typical” American, Englishman, etc. 


*The verbal expression ‘it smells of’ is given by Marigo the connota- 
tion of ‘spirituality’ (“la sua essenza fof the Vulgare Illustre] @ spiri- 
tuale’)—but should Dante in choosing a verb of the olfactory category 
not also have thought of the elusiveness of the Ideal Type that can easily 
‘evaporate’? After all, in Dante’s vocabulary it is generally the visual 
sense that is called upon to symbolize cognizance (cf. the numerous i090 
vidi in the Commedia by which the vision of truth is made to appear in 


visual form). 

















INFERNO XVIII, 66 (“FEMMINE DA CONIO”) 
AND 51 (“PUNGENTI SALSE”) 


N THE first bolgia of the eighth circle, Dante recognizes Vene- 

dico Caecianemico who reveals that he has been put among the 
panders for having ‘‘brought’’ his sister Ghisolabella ‘‘to do the 
will of the marquis.’” He seeks to attenuate his sin by remarking 
that a multitude of others from Bologna are with him, likewise 
driven by their ‘‘avaro seno.’’ A demon interrupts with lash of 
whip and tongue: 

Via, ruffian! 
qui non son femmine da conio. 
(XVIII, 65-66) 

The diffieult conio has made this passage one of the most contro- 
versia] in the whole Commedia.’ The following interpretations have 
been offered : 
(1) conio (<cuneus) ‘wedge’ or, preferably, ‘die, stamp’ in an 
obscene, metaphorical sense. ‘‘Femmine da conio’’ then would be 
‘prostitutes,’ ‘‘Femmine atte a ricevere il conio; degne di essere 
coniate; facili, disposte o dedite al conio.’” This coarse metaphor 
would not, it is argued, be as shocking to readers of an earlier age. 
And it would be appropriate for a devil to use, in taunting a 
pander, a phrase already well known to panders themselves, a 
phrase perhaps heard by Dante while he was in Bologna. 
(2) conto (<cuneus) is used ‘‘poeticamente’’ for moneta (hence, 
‘money’),’ although this sense is extremely rare outside of Dante.* 
Supporters of this reading interpret in two ways: 

(a) ‘‘femmine da conio’’ = ‘femmine venderecce,’ ‘femmine 
che vendono per danaro la propria onesta.’ This is probably the 
commonest interpretation; Dante’s phrase is defined in some dic- 
tionaries (e.g., Petroechi) as ‘meretrice.’ 

(b) ‘‘femmine da econio’’ = ‘femmine da vendere, da farne 
moneta,’ ‘femmine su!la cui onesta altri pud far quattrini.’ The 
most foreeful defender of this position is Giuseppe Rigutini.‘ 

(3) ‘‘femmine da conio’’ = ‘femmine da nolo, da noleggiarsi, da 
dare a nolo.’ 
Here conio is taken to be the term still in use, at the end of the 
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nineteenth century, in country districts of Tuscany to indicate the 
oil or wine given in payment for the use of another’s press and 
containers (conto, cogno < congius, ‘measure for liquids’); and 
is assumed to have been also used in a general sense ‘nolo.’ This 
interpretation, advaneed by Bianco Bianchi,’ has not won many 
adherents. 

(4) conio = ‘inganno, raggiro,’ and ‘‘femmine da conio’’ are 
‘femmine da essere ingannate, da raggirare, contro cui si possono 
ordire inganni.’ 

The chief advocate here is Isidoro Del Lungo,’ who finds this 
Tuseanism (short-lived, as he says) in the explanation given by 
three fourteenth-century Tuscan commentators (1’Ottimo, Buti. 
!’Anonimo fiorentino), whom he quotes (p. 204). L’Ottimo makes 
an interesting attempt to derive this conio, coniare ‘inganno, in- 
gannare’ from conio ‘impronta fatta col conio’ (<cuneus)* but 
it is, historically, distinet: conio < coniare ‘ingannare’ < conia 
‘chiasso, burla’ < quoniam.’ 

Against each proposal objections, some capital, can be made. So, 
for example, Bianco Bianchi (p. 131) rejects the obscene image (1) 
on the grounds that all women would be in that sense ‘‘femmine 
da conio.’’ His own explanation ‘women for hire’ (3), like ‘pros- 
titute’ (2a), runs against the fact that Ghisolabella is far from 
that level of the social scale. Her brother is likewise no public 
pander, so that Passerini’s suggestion that the disputed phrase 
was well known to panders is implausible; it is more likely that 
Dante invented the phrase. The two most attractive readings, the 
ones to which choice has generally narrowed, are ‘moneta’ (2b) 
and ‘inganno’ (4). Thus Giulio Bertoni, in a public reading in 
Florence in 1928, explained our phrase: ‘‘cioé da ‘ingannare’ o da 
‘mereanteggiare.’’”* Uncertainty (the hesitation of such a fine 
medievalist is noteworthy) led him to give two translations, al- 
though his preference seemed to lie with ‘ingannare’ (Del Lungo’s 
conio), since he referred to the devil’s taunt as containing (in 
rhyme position) ‘‘una parola toscana popolaresca ai tempi di 
Dante.’’ My own view is that ‘da mercanteggiare’ is the more 
correct reading. In support I shall review briefly Rigutini’s argu- 
ments and add a few new ones, bearing mainly on the place of the 
Venedico episode in medieval literature. 
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it is important to observe, first of all, that the Commedia offers 
no example of conio ‘inganno’ or coniare ‘ingannare,’ and none 
of conio ‘nolo’ (this reading, moreover, not championed by an) 
early commentator). But it does furnish one example of coniare 
‘to coin’ (Inf. XXX, 111), and several of conio (<cuneus), both 
literal and figurative; never as ‘wedge’ but always as ‘stamp’ or 
as ‘coin.’ There are the metaphors where, combined with moneta, 
convo must mean ‘stamp’: ‘‘ pagando di moneta sanza conio’’ (false 
indulgences), Par. XXLX, 126; and the moneta (of Faith) with 
its lega, peso, and conio, Par. XXIV, 84-87. In the earlier passages 
where it is found, referring to real money, conio appears to be 
used for moneta itself: ‘‘che male ha visto il conio di Vinegia,’’ 
Par. XLX, 141, and especially ‘‘tu falsasti il eonio,’’ Inf. XXX, 
115 (ef. ‘‘io falsai/ la lega suggellata del Batista,’’ Inf. XXX, 
73-74), this to be confronted with ‘‘falseggiando la moneta,’’ Par. 
XiX, 119. These instances of conio (two in rhyme) strongly sug- 
gest that, in the absence of very compelling proof to the contrary, 
the conio of Inf. XVIII, 66 is to be ranged among them. Its ho- 
monym ‘inganno’ probably existed at Dante’s time, but it does 
not seem to belong to his poetic vocabulary; that it is not the ob- 
vious interpretation is shown also by the fact that the author of 
the Ottimo commento derives coniare ‘to deceive’ from coniare 
‘to coin.’ 

There is a stylistic consideration that adds a measure of sup- 
port for conio < cuneus. This is Dante’s constant use of concrete 
and vivid details, not only in descriptions and comparisons but 
also in retorts and gibes. A good example is the devils’ mocking 
in eanto XXI: 

Qui non ha Ituogo il Santo Volto: 


qui si nuota altrimenti che nel Serchio! 
(48-49) 


and 
Coverto convien che qui balli, 
si che, se puoi, nascosamente accaffi. 
(53-54) 

A conio ‘moneta’ brings ‘‘qui non son femmine da conio’’ closer 
to this pattern than conio ‘inganno’ would. It also makes the de- 
mon’s words more appropriate, more biting, coming as they do 
just when Venedico is speaking of the ‘‘avaro seno’’ of the people 
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of Bologna. The taunt is sharper also, if it is one that can be 
addressed only to the panders and not to their fellows in the same 
Lolgia, the seducers who were not motivated by a desire for gain 
(‘‘femmine da ingannare’’ would be fitting, as Rigutini observed, 
if applied to them). 

Panders are assuredly a vile lot. ‘*‘Lenonem lena non diligit 
absque crumena,’’ runs the saying.” Of their unenviable qualities, 
coneern for gain is as often highlighted as their deceitfulness. To 
take one or two medieval examples (the slavedealer /eno of an- 
tiquity is not a comparable figure) : 

Disrumpit saccum sus postquam grana comedit, 

Sic et leno suum benefactorem cito ledit.” 
And, in praise of the skill of Tristan (disguised as a leper) in 
getting alms from passersby : 

Tex a esté set anz mignon [‘pimp(?)’] 

Ne set si bien traire guignon. [‘booty(?)’]” 
Though Dante probably meant us to understand that there are 
common panders in the first bolgia, it is clear that pandering was 
not Venedico’s calling. This is one of Del Lungo’s arguments 
against conio ‘moneta.” What is known of Venedico, he says,” 
tends to exclude the notion of his selling Ghisolabella; it is more 
likely that ambition, not money, was his motive, that he merely 
intended to have his sister marry the marquis. Historically, this 
may be true. But what matters is that Dante was free to choose 
from the various versions (‘‘come che suoni la seoncia novella’’) 
the one that showed Venedico in the poorest light. The belief that 
financial profit—as opposed to any other aim, and to the means 
(deceit) used to achieve it—was uppermost in Dante’s mind, is 
strengthened if one refers to a section of a well-known twelfth- 
century work on court life, a work that very probably influenced 
Dante when he composed his eanto XVIII. This book is John of 
Salisbury’s Policraticus, whose probable importance for episodes 
like that of Thais,” and even for the organization of canto 
XVIII," has been pointed out. But so far as I know no one has 
seen its value for elucidating the ‘‘femmine da conio.’’ Book III 
of John’s work is mainly devoted to a discussion of flattery in its 
many forms. He feels he knows them all, and by way of illustra- 
tion relates in chapter thirteen the story of old Duellius, who was ~ 
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taunted one day by an acquaintance with having a bad breath. 
When he complained to his wife that she had never told him of 
this, she replied that she thought the odor of all men’s breath was 
the same. John says his own feeling about flatterers is rather 
similar: ‘‘quia omnes arbitror sie olere. Omnes fallaciam et dolum 
redolent et, quocumque se uertant, pudicis naribus hunc important 
non odorem sed fetorem.’” This development may well have in- 
spired the flatterers’ punishment in the latter part of Canto 
XVIII. The main type of flatterer treated in chapter thirteen is 
the man who is willing to sell his wife or another woman of his 
household, who performs, in fact, the office of a procurer.” The 
very first sentence of the chapter sets the theme clearly: ‘* Atqui 
adulator ei nequaquam parere potest, qui nichil aliud quaerit nisi 
ut placeat; si potest, per se; sin autem, personam suppositam 
quaerit, uxorem forte aliumue coniunctam uel iure uel affectione’’ 
(p. 216). Later (discussing the numbers and artifices of effem- 


inate flatterers) John writes: 


‘* Apud istos [molles|] ars est suam pudicitiam prostituere, alienam 
uiolare uel oppugnare. Nee quidem simpliciter suam, cum matri 
monii temerentur iura et coniugis adulterium coniunx procuret. 
Dum egreditur sponsa de thalamo, coniugem noli maritum credere 
sed lenonem. Producit eam, libidinosis exponit et, si spes dolosi 
numnu refulgeat, affectus ecallida simulatione prostituit. Filia 
namque decentior, aut si quid aliud in familia placeat ditiori, 
publica merx est, erposita quidem st emptorem inueniat. Sed licet 
iustus dolor eos aliquatenus cruciet, qui thori participes admittunt 
aut faciunt, egritudo tamen utilitatis compendio mitigatur uel sal- 


tem doloris dissimulat cruciatum. ... Atqui nee isti coniuges sunt 
sed lenones. . . . Sed quid filias et urores .. . exponi queror aut 
prostitui? ...’’ (pp. 218-219). As the italicized words show, gain 


is here of paramount importance, while the element of deceit (a 
basic feature of flatterers, John says) is not at all emphasized. 
I believe that Dante was following the example of John of Salis- 
bury; or at least the same literary tradition” in which a man, not 
a pander by calling, for financial reward prostitutes some woman 
of his family, thereby earning for himself the opprobrious title of 
ruffiano. This literary tradition would seem to me more important 
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than the court records of certain public panders quoted by Del 
Lungo from Florentine archives.” 

The question arises whether conio might have a double value, 
the sense ‘inganno’ being so to speak superimposed. An analogy 
can be found in verse 51 of the same canto: 


Ma che ti mena a si pungenti salse? 


Some maintain that salse is ‘sauces’ (<salsa), while others claim 
it is the topographical Salse,” a ravine outside Bologna into which 
the bodies of criminals and suicides were thrown. The latter ex- 
planation, first given by Benvenuto da Imola, has seemed appropri- 
ate to many (including Bertoni), particularly as the poet is ad- 
dressing a man from Bologna; in support they refer not only to 
Dante’s stay in Bologna but to other dialectal forms like sipa 
(v. 61). But this—as with the Tuscan conio ‘inganno’—is to give 
undue preference to local usage, when a less narrow reading, in- 
deed the medieval reading, is perfectly acceptable. For ‘‘ bitter 
sauce’’ (note also that the adjective pungent is not most apt of 
a place) was a rather common metaphor (cf. English ‘‘to be in 
a pickle’’). The following lines, taken from the Old French poem 
from which I have already quoted, will serve as a sample. King 
Arthur explains to King Mark that he was not wise to arrange 
the assembly : 


Ne doiz croire parole fause; 

Trop te fesoit amere sause 

Qui parlement te fist joster;” 
It would be a mistake to pass over this metaphor, which is un- 
doubtedly the main force of ‘‘pungenti salse.’’ An allusion to the 
ravine near Bologna is probably also intended, but it is a secondary, 
punning development, enriching the basic reading ‘sauces.’ 


In the same way, conio perhaps also means ‘inganno.’ It seems 
to me more likely, however, that whatever secondary meaning 
Dante intended is to be found in the semantic sphere of the pri- 
mary meaning conio < cuneus (a term which Dante uses in both 
literal and figurative senses). That is, Venedico not only sells his 
sister, but her physical humiliation (for which he is paid, receives 
conio) has obvious similarities with the process of stamping coins. 
Such a coarse metaphor would be natural enough, coming from a 
devil, as the supporters of (1) above have observed. As a parallel, 
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one thinks at once of the cognate coignier (cogner) and its deriva- 
tives, such standard items in the erotic terminology of French. 
This word family is usually derived from cuneus in the sense of 
‘wedge.™ But connection with ‘die for stamping coins,’ if less 
apparent, is yet so clear that, in certain contexts at least (wher- 
ever the notion of money is prominent), this sense could readily 
form the basis for the obscene metaphor. Straightforward examples 
of the association of sexual act and minting of money are provided 
by Honoré de Balzaec’s earthy Contes drolatiques. In one story 
a courtesan said she would never lack anything ‘‘veu que elle 
scavoyt battre monnoye sur ung lict de pleusme’’; and in another 
a vigorous knight stated that he owed his fortune to his ‘‘martel 
a battre monnoyes.’™ To bring out the metaphorical value of 
conio, and at the same time keep the basic meaning ‘women to sell, 
to make money out of,’ one could perhaps best render ‘‘femmine 
da conio’’ as ‘to be minted’ (Grandgent), ‘to be stamped into coin.’ 
The phrase would then have the ‘‘objective’’ grammatical value 
which some consider necessary : ‘‘femmine da conio’’ (like metallo 
da conio) — ‘da essere coniate.’ 
WAYNE CONNER 

Washington University (St. Louis) 


Nearly all editors and commentators discuss the passage, often re- 
ferring to the major articles already listed by G. A. Scartazzini, Enciclo- 
pedia dantesca, I (1896), 440-441. 


? Pico Luri di Vassano [Passerini], 71 Propugnatore, XII (1879), 207. 
In his article (pp. 203-213) Passerini elaborates on what O. Mazzoni 
Toselli had said (pp. 116-127) in his Voci e passi di Dante chiariti ed 
illustrati con documenti a lui contemporanei raccolti negli antichi archivi 
di Bologna (Bologna, 1871). 

*Cf. Carlo Battisti and Giovanni Alessio, Dizionario etimologico ita- 
liano, II (Firenze, 1951), s.v cénio 1.: “Come coniato anche cdio forse 
ebbe il nome di moneta, da cui sembra derivare l’espressione fémmina 
da conio meretrice (Dante), ma cdnio ha potuto avere anche senso osceno.” 
Note that this final stage of the semantic development—wedge>die> 
stamp>coin (mvuney)—is clearly shown in the English (via French) 
cognate coin. 

*in a note in Jl Borghini (April 1, 1876, pp. 311-312) G. Rigutini 
quotes from a poem by Gigli containing a phrase (“conio d’argento o 
d’oro”) in which conio clearly means ‘moneta.’ 

*See his Del vero senso della maniera dantesca “femmine da conio” 
nel v. 67 [sic], c. XVIII della Commedia. Studio letterario di Giuseppe 
Rigutini, aggiuntavi una nota filologica di Giovanni Tortoli (Firenze, 
1876). 
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**“Del vero senso della maniera dantesca ‘femmine da conio,’” Archi- 
vio glottologico italiano, VII (1880), 130-139 (especially 132-135). Bianchi 
is followed by Alfred Hoare, in his An Italian Dictionary (Cambridge, 
England, 1925), s.v. conio. 

* Dante ne’ tempi di Dante. Ritratti e studi (Bologna, 1888), pp. 
199-270. These pages (‘‘Peripezie d’una frase dantesca’’) are a revision 
and amplification of a study which had appeared in the Archivio storico 
italiano a dozen years earlier. 

*“Quando uno inganna altro, quello si dice coniare; mostra uno, ed é@ 
altro. Coniare @ Mutare d’una forma ad altra forma; e viene a dire, 
Ingannare, Fare falso conio, falsa forma: trae il nome dalla moneta che 
piglia stampa.” (Quoted by Del Lungo, p. 204.) 

* Battisti and Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano, II, 1062-63. 

”“T] Canto dei lenoni e degli adulatori” (Lettura tenuta il 26 Aprile 
1928 a Firenze nella sala di Or San Michele [Lectura Dantis]), Archi- 
vum Romanicum, XII (1928), 297. Cf. also p. 292: “Dante non poteva 
sentire pieta nessuna per Venedico, che s’era indotto a mercanteggiare 
il corpo della sorella in modo subdolo e infame.” 

"J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichwérter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelal- 
ters (Heidelberg, 1912), L 33. 

“Werner, D 114. Cf. also: “Bawds and attorneys, like andirons, the 
one holds the sticks, the other their clients, till they consume.” (Morris 
P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries [University of Michigan Press, 1950], B 108). 

“ Béroul, Tristan, ed. Alfred Ewert (Oxford, 1946), vv. 3635-36. The 
meaning ‘pimp,’ though probable, is not certain (given in brackets are 
the editor’s tentative translations). It is an interesting coincidence that 
guignon derives, like Dante’s conio, from cuneus (>guignon>guignon), 
though in a different sense (‘piece’). 

“Pp. 232 ff. It is noteworthy that two of the three commentators, 
whose testimony Del Lungo uses to support tke interpretation conio 
‘inganno,’ state explicitly that Venedico received money. 

®E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter 
(Bern, 1948), p. 368. 

* Umberto Cosmo, Giornale dantesco, VII (1899), 314: “E come Dante 
unisce insieme nello stesso canto ruffiani, seduttori e adulatori, cosi 
nella fine de’ conti fa pure il Saresberiense; che anche ha occasione di 
parlar delle meretrici 14 ove discorre degli adulatori, esalanti dappertutto 
il loro fetore.” 

" Policraticus (sive De Nugis curialium et vestigiis philosophorum), 
ed. C. C. Webb (Oxford, 1909), I, 217. 

% He may also be a pervert (mollis); the transition from flatterer to 
pervert seems to be that flatterer-favorites are often effeminate, perverts. 

“Cf. Juvenal, Satire I, v. 55: “cum leno accipiat moechi bona... .” 
(of a compliant husband). 

*” Certain phrases (Del Lungo, pp. 249 ff.) do stress the element of 
fraud: e.g., “publicum et famosem lenonem consuetum dare mulieribus 
honestis materiam peccandi et delinquendi,” “verbis blandivolis et de- 
ceptivis,” “dolose fraudolenter et deceptive, induxit et subduxit quamp- 
lures et diversas mulieres ... ad peccandum.” 

* Mazzoni Toselli equates this with Tuscan selci (<silicem). Bertoni 
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notes (p. 296) that “nell” Emilia, sono chiamati ‘salse’ certi avvalla- 
menti melmosi, ovvero sabbiosi e, comunque, incoltivabili, spesso con 
esalazioni gazose.” 

gazose.” 

2 Béroul, Tristan, vv. 4145-47. For other easily accessible French ex 
amples of this figurative use of sauce (“‘amere sause,” “male saulse”) 
see ZRP, VI (1882), 336, and F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de lancienne 
langue francaise, X, 618a; a much later (1581) English example (“‘soure 
sauce”) is to be found in OED, s.v. sauce, lb. These decisively reinforce 
the Italian salse (unmodified) of a fourteenth-century sermon (quoted 
by Barbi), “dove ripetutamente son chiamate salse i tormenti che rie- 
chezze, signoria e matrimonio procurano all’ uomo” (note to vy. 51 in 
the Scartazzini-Vandelli edition of La Divina Commedia [Milano, 1946, 
reprint of the tredicesima edizione riveduta e migliorata]). It should be 
added that “bitter sauce” is itself only a variant of a metaphor type 
widely employed in popular speech (only the “sauce” is medieval): ef. 
such diverse examples as Old Sp. “amarga lonja,” ‘bitter slice’ (Juan 
Ruiz, Libro de buen amor, 1443 b); Ital. “mandar git un boccone amaro 
(dei bocconi amari)”; and the “’E’s drinkin’ beer alone” of Kipling’s 
poem “Danny Deever.” 

** Walther von Wartburg, Franzdsisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, 
IT, 1582-33, 1537-38. 

** Oeuvres complétes, ed. M. Bouteron and H. Longnon, XXXVII, 236, 
135. A different utilization of the metaphor (no real money is involved) 
is found in Les Apresdisnees du seigneur de Cholicres, ed. E. Tricotel 
(Paris, 1879), p..108: “Les beaux petits bastards et bastardillons ne vous 
font ils pas peur? Ne seroit ce pas mieux de produire une lignée sans 
reproche que de forger de la fausse monnoye au coin d’autruy?” 














A NOTE ON AQUILANO’S VOGUE IN SPAIN 


T VARIOUS times I and others have had occasion to speak of 

the imitations and translations of poems by Aquilano that have 
been made by Spanish Renaissance and Golden Age poets. Among 
the imitators we have listed Boseén, Cetina, Ramirez Pagan, Juan 
de la Cueva, the poets of the Flores de Varia Poesia, Cervantes, 
Diego D’Avalos y Figueroa, Lope de Vega, Rey de Artieda, Jeré- 
nimo de Heredia.’ While his influence does not loom large it is, 
nevertheless, continuous throughout the history of Petrarchism in 
Spain, and especially between 1575 and 1600 during the age of 
affectation that preceded the advent of Gongorism. This is the 
period to which the translation of an epistle which is to be found 
in a Spanish manuscript in the British Museum, Add. ms. 10,388, 
probably belongs. We have not been able to discover the name of 
the translator of the poem, which appears anonymously in the 
manuscript, but whoever he may have been he carried out his task 
as translator expertly doing a minimum of violence either to the 
meaning or to the rhythmical structure of his original. For reasons 
of his own he chooses to begin with the second terzina. The poem 
bears the rubric: ‘‘Traduccién de la Epistola octava de Seraphino 
Aquilano a su dama que empieza: Se machia in la epistola aflicta.’’ 
To facilitate comparison we here reproduce both translation and 


original. 


No te escriuo esperando tanto quanto 


de mitigar tu pérfida dureca 
mas porque mi dolor se alibie en tanto. 


Ay, que por mi gran mal tanta velleza 
miré aquel triste dia y desdichado 
que comencé mi mal en tu asperega. 


;0 mala suerte mia o cruel hado, 
cémo sin culpa de tan gran altura 
soi en tanta vajeza derriuado! 


Tu condicién, tu gracia y la blandura 
que tan cortés y humana te pintaba 
me pusieron en tu cadena dura. 

Y lo que mas me at6 fué que esperaua 
que no hubiera en aquella hedad engafio 
que tal pureza y sencillez mostraua. 
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Pobre de mf, cuan tarde tras el dafio 
echo de ver tu falsa fee engafiosa 
causa de mi dolor y mal tamafo. 


En senblante y palabras amorosas 
me dixiste, bien mio, sé constante 
si esperas de mi paz larga y dichosa. 


Firme y constante fuy no como amante 
mas como fiel esclavo al sefior suyo 
por ablandar un pecho de diamante. 


~D6 esta ingrata el amor ardiente tuyo, 
tus promesas d6 estan, la fe que es della, 
tu ingrato coracon qual es o cuyo? 


No es buen pago por cierto esta querella; 
merecia otro premio mi tormento 
no dexarme abrasado en tal zentella. 


Bien sé que en vano lloro y me lamento 
mas quien el coracén y el alma ha perdido 
bien puede derramar quexa al biento. 


Con barias sin rracones me as traydo 
a tiempo que antes dél (pues ves que muero) 
no cubrira tu gran crueldad olvido. 


Antes pribada de un fiel compafiero 
como tértola sola irds gimiendo 
tu fiereza y el fin que triste espero. 


Escrivirte muy largo no pretendo, 
que pues perdi del todo mi esperanca 
las armas al Amor rendir entiendo. 


Y mientras el morir haze tardanga, 
ni tu, cruel, ni otra dama alguna 
tenga ya de prendarme confianca. 


Y mi mudable ciega y rruin fortuna, 
que se ha gloriado un tiempo detenerme 
alegre o triste ya sera ninguna. 


No me dara ocasién de mas dolerme; 
desato el nudo y rompo la cadena 
que a podido acauarme y deshazerme. 


Bien sé que mi vivir sera con pena 
y queste cuerpo deuvil y cansado 
presto a la sepultura se condena. 


Y porque juntamente sepultado 
ne sé lo que amando he padecido 
qu“de en blanco sepulcro esto estampado. 
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Amante, que pasar te sea ofrescido, 
buelbe los ojos a esta dura tierra 
y estos tres versos lee dun dolido. [ 


Esta tunba de marmol frio encierra 
un amante que por femineo engano } 
la fee y el bien servir an echo guerra; 
ora anda ingrata, y triunfa de tal guerra. 


fol. 62v-63r 


Se macchia alcuna in la epistola .flicta, 
donna crudele e ingrata vederai, 
sappi certo ch’io l’ho col pianto scritta. 





Ne gia te scrivo perch’io speri ormai 
di mitigar tua perfida dureza, 
ma per sfogar alquanto li mei guai. 


Lasso che mai per me tanta belleza, 
mirai quel crudo giorno e dispietato 
che fu principio di mia scontentezza. I 


O rio destino, 0 acerbo e crudo fato, 
come mi veggio senza mio difetto 
da cielo in terra in un tratto ruinato. 


La tua belleza e’l grazioso aspetio 
nel qual mi parve tanta umanitade, 
mi costrinsero ad esserti sugetto. 


E quel che pitt mi tolse libertade 
fu che mai non credetti esser in inganno 
in cosi pura e giovenile etade. 


Ahi lasso me, che tardi dopo il danno 
m’accorgo di tua fede impia e fallace. 
cagion della mia morte e del mio affanno. 


Con cenni e con parole fusti audace 
di dir dolce mio ben, sta pur costante 
se voi da me sperare eterna pace. 


Costante e fermo fui, non quale amante, 
ma come fidel servo al suo signore, 
per far umile un petto di diamante. 


Ingrata ov’é l’ardente nostro amore, | 
ove son tue promesse, ove @ la fede, 
dove hai rivolto l’indurato core? 


Mertava il servir mio simil mercede? 
Mertava io per premio del mio stento 
restar di pianti e di sospir erede? 
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So ben che indarno piango e mi lamento 
ché avendo perso il core, el corpe e l’alma 
ben poss’io ancor gittar li preghi al vento. 

Per scaricar quest’amorosa salma, 
se inanzi tempo cercherd la morte 
ne acquistarai di crudelta la palma. 


E sola senza aver fide consorte, 
qual mesta tortorella andrai piangendo 
la tua fierezza e la mia acerba sorte. 
Scriverti troppo longo i’ non intendo, 
ché avendo perso in tutto ogni speranza 
stanco e affannato l’arme ad Amor rendo. 


E mentre vivo in questa mortal stanza 
né tuo, crudel, né altra donna alcuna 
godera el viver mio che me avanza. 


E la instabil, cieca e ria fortuna 
che ha avuto un tempo gloria per tenermi 
ora in triunfo et ora in veste bruna; 


Non mi dara cagion pili di dolermi, 
ch’io scioglio el nodo e rompo le catene 
che han lacerati questi membri infermi. 
So ben che ’] viver mio sera con pene, 
e questo corpo infermo afflitto e stanco 
presto in oscura fossa andar conviene. 
Ma accio che in ricordar non venga manco 
di quanto per amar gia mai soffersi 
sara sculpito in sul sepulcro bianco; 
Amanti che passati qui, conversi 
sian vostr’occhi in ver la morta terra, 
legendo per pieta tre mesti versi. 
Questa tomba di freddo marmo serra 
uno amante che per feminil fraude 
la fede e’l ben servir gl’han fatto guerra. 
Or vale, ingrata, e godi di tal laude. 
(Le Rime, [ed. Menghini], Bologna, 1894, 315-17)? 


JosePpH G. FUCILLA 


’See A. M. Withers. The Sources of the Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina. 
Philadeiphia, 1923, p. 37; J. G. Fucilla, “Concerning the Poetry of Lope 
de Vegi,” Hispania, XV, 1932, 231, 233; id. “Notes on Spanish Renaissance 
Poetry * Philological Quarterly, XI, 1932, 226-27, 236-37, 242-44; id. “A 
Peruvian Petrarchist: Diego D’Avalos y Figueroa,” Philological Quarterly, 
VIII, 1929, 364; id. “Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the Italian 
Quattrocentist Preciosity in Spain,” Philological Quarterly, IX, 1930, 
233-34; id. “Two Generations of Petrarchism and Petrarchists in Spain,” 
Modern Philology, XXVII, 1930, 281, 284, 292. See also Cervantes, Don 
Quijote, Part II, ch. 38, and Rey de Artieda, Discursos, Epistolas y 
Epigramas de Artemidoro. Zaragoza, 1605, 124. 

2It should be noted that Menghini calls this poem an “Epistola di 
dubbia attribuzione.” 














ITALIAN INFLUENCES ON THE 
PARTITIVE INDEFINITE CONSTRUCTION IN 
THE ‘LOZANA ANDALUZA 


| apreag<acrie it is readily conceded that there is some flexibility 
in language, it is also true that at any given period a syn- 
tactical element can have only one meaning. For example, while 
it is correct to say, ‘‘I have often bought books at my local book- 
store,’’ one would naturally hesitate before saying ‘‘I have bought 
a book at my local book-store yesterday at three o’clock.’’ 

It is quite possible that at some time in the history of the Eng- 
lish language the present perfect construction could also be used 
to indicate a simple past, as is true today in French and German. 
But as long as this, or any other construction suggests only one 
meaning, it cannot also be used to express even a closcly related 
situation. 

For the most part, Spanish has been characterized by the same 
rigidity of syntactical pattern as English. On the other hand, an 
unusual combination of circumstances in the Sixteenth Century 
provided the background for a syntactical element which mani- 
fested two distinct, while closely related meanings. 

Francisco Delicado’s Lozana andaluza was published in Italy 
in 1528. This fact would be entirely devoid of special significance 
were it not for the fact that while Spanish still preserved the 
orthography and syntax usually identified with the old language, 
Italian had already begun to move in the direction of its modern 
form. Now one of the new elements which is to be found in the 
latter, the indefinite partitive construction happens to have in- 
fluenced Delicado’s novel to at least a modest degree in so far as 
it contributed a second pattern for partitive usage.’ As a result, 
the examples of the partitive indefinite construction do not con- 
sistently reflect the same meaning. Some have their roots in Old 
Spanish, others in modern Italian. 

In keeping with a popular technique the Lozana andaluza was 
written in the form of dialogues. In Part II it will be seen that 
the stage technique afforded the possibility of indicating an in- 
definite portion of a definite whole. These are precisely the con- 
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ditions under which the partitive indefinite construction was used 
in old Spanish. 


I 


The partitive indefinite construction, having the meaning 
‘“some’’ in modern French and formed with the preposition de 
plus the definite article, or some other determinant, indicates 
an indefinite part of an indefinite whole. Thus, donnez-moi de 
l’eau means ‘‘give me some water of all the water in the world.’’ 
The whole can be made definite only by means of a demonstrative 
adjective or an adjectival phrase or clause. Donnez-moi de ce pain; 
donnez-moi de l’argent de mon pére; donnez-moi de l’argent que 
vous me devez. 

Similarly, in modern Italian a determinant other than the 
definite article would be necessary in order to make the totality 
definite. Dammi di questo pune. Modern Spanish dispenses with 
the construction entirely. Thus, the equivalent of je veux de l’eau 
would simply be yo quiero agua. 

The inclusion of the definite article in the partitive indefinite 
construction suggests that at one time this may have been the 
means of definitely indicating the totality. As for the preposition 
de, it will be necessary to go back to Vulgar Latin. 

Of the many examples in the Vulgate Bible of the partitive in- 
definite construction, the following will suffice to show that the 
construction consistently expressed an indefinite part of a definite 
whole. On the other hand, when it was desired to denote an in- 
definite part of an indefinite whole, the construction was omitted. 

1) Partitive indefinite construction; an indefinite part of a 

definite whole: 
1. afferte de® piscibus quos prendidistis nunc.’ (John, XXI, 
10). Bring (not any fish but) sgme of the fish you have 
just caught. 
2. Quis plantat vineam et du fructu cius non edit? Quis pascit 
gregem et de lacte gregis non manducat? (I, Corinthians, 


IX, 7) 
3. Sede, et comede de venatione mea. (Genesis, XXVII, 19). 


2) Omission of the partitive indefinite construction; an indef- 
inite part of an indefinite whole: 


1. Dederunt itaque patri suo bibere vinum nocte illa. (Gene- 
sis, XIX, 33). That night they gave their father wine to 
drink. Vinum is used to express what Lot’s daughters gave 
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their father. There is no indication of concern for a par- 
ticular supply of wine. 

2. Misit quoque Hiram rex Tyri nuncios ad David, et ligna 
cedrina, et artifices lignorum, artificesque lapidum ad pa- 
rietes: (II, Samuel, V, 11) 


By definition, an abstraction cannot be confined to limits. Thus, 
to have fear, commit evil, ete., expresses an indefinite part of a 


limitless totality. 
3. Inite consilium quid agere debeamus (Ibid., XVI, 20) 
4. Ipsi autem cogitabant ut facerent mihi malum. (Nehe- 
miah, VI, 2) 
The partitive indefinite construction reflects the same meaning 
in Old Italian as it does in Vulgar Latin. 
1) Partitive indefinite construction : 
1. Il famigliare rispose: ‘Messer no, anzi mangia pane, il 
quale mostra che egli seco recasse.” Disse allora l’abate: 
“Or mangi del suo, se egli n’ha, che del nostro non mangera 
egli oggi.”* Note that pane, which indicates what the man 
ate, is not preceded by the partitive indefinite construction. 
2. Giacopino Ranzone .. . avea due inguistare di finissimo 
vino blanco ... un giucolare stava a questa tavola e non 
s’ardiva chiedere di quel vino, .. .° 
3. E come vespa chi ritragge l’ago 
a se traendo la coda maligna 


Trasse del fondo, e gissen vago vago.* 
The monster pulled out some of the bottom of the boat. 


2) Omission of the partitive indefinite construction :’ 

1. Invitato a un omicidio . . . volonterosamente v’andava, e 
piu volte a fedire et ad uccidere womini colle proprie mani 
si trovd volontieri (71 Decameron, I, 1) 

2. buono e comperare drappi ed avere legni o barca in 
mare ... (Ricordi pisani, scritti nel 1279, in Crestomazia 
italiana, p. 357) 

3. Vidi genti fangose in quel pantano. (La Divina Com- 
media, Inf. VII, 10) 


Abstractions: 
4. novelle vi soe dire, ke ci é@e venuta una domigella .. . 
(Romanzo di Tristano, in Crestomazia italiana, p. 348) 
5. e ssofferendo grandi dolori e ppiangiendo tuttavia, , , , 
(Ibid., p. 340) 


These patterns are duplicated in the following examples taken 
from the Lozana andaluza; 


1) Partitive indefinite construction : 
1. Va, que eres necio, sacale la conserva de melén que en- 
viaron ayer las monjas lombardas, y traele de mi vino.’ 
2. Si las jodias me pelan por medio carlin, porque ésta [that 
is, Lozana] ha de comer de mi sudor? (XLVIII) 
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3. Y guarda, espafiola [that is, Lozana], que no des a nadie 
de esto que mi has dado a mi. (LIX) 


1. Lozana— ... que almorzar quiero en levantandome. 
Rampin—No cureis, que mi tia tiene gallina y nos dara 
de los huevos; ... (XIV) 


Lozana—Sefiora, que parecen hijos de rey nacidos en Ba 
dajoz; que veais nietos dellos. 
Napolitana—Ansi veais vos de lo que paristeis. (XI) 
Note that since nietos is used in the generic sense it is not pre 
ceeded by the partitive indefinite construction. 

%. Ansi es que no en valde se dixo: por do fueres de ios 

tuyos halles, ... (Ibid) 

7. Me recordé [said Lozana, recalling a dream] haber visto 

un arbol grandisimo sobre el cual era uno sentado, 


guardando el fruto. . . . debavo del cual Arbol vi un gran 
compana que cada uno queria tomar un ramo del arbol... 
ansi hombres conto mujeres ... cogian vy querian del drbol 


de la vanidad; (LXVI) 
2) Omission of the partitive indefinite construction :° 
1. [Mi abuela! sabia hacer ojuelas, pestiios, rosquillas de 


alfaror, tertones de cahiamones. ... (V) 
2. Traé canela. miel, manteca, ve por huevos, traé tuétanos 
de vaca, azafrdn, ... (XVI) 


3. ~que pensais que seria? dar carne al lobo: (IX) 


Abstractions: 
4. por haceros placer (XL) 
5. no hizo mal a nadie (XXXVIII) 
6. Tinie gracia en cuanto hablaba (V) 


I] 


During the first part of the Sixteenth Century, that is, just 
about the time the Lozana andaluza was being prepared, the parti- 
tive indefinite construction began to manifest in Italian a modifi- 
eation in meaning. It no longer had the same meaning it had for 
Dante and Boceaccio. 


In the following it will be noted that the totality is not definite 


in the sense observed in Part I: 
1. e’ principi diventano grandi superano le difficulta e le 
opposizioni ..., e perd la fortuna, massimo quando vuole 
fare grande uno principe nuovo, ... il fa nascere de’nemici, 
e li fa fare delle imprese contro.”(/1 Principe, XX) 


While a particular group of enemies has not been mentioned, 
it must be assumed that Machiavelli had such a group in mind, if 
only in the vague sense. Although the Principe is a theoretical 
work, all the generalizations are based on actual events or situa- 
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tions, of which the author makes effective use throughout the 


2. Perché con facilita tu puoi intrarvi [that is, France] gua- 
dagnandoti alcuno barone del regno, perché sempre si trova 
de’ mal contenti e di quelli che desiderano innovare; (Ibid, 
IV) 
3. Dubito . . . che se questo Cortegiano parlera con tanta 
eleganzia e gravita, fra noi si troveranno di quei che non lo 
intenderanno.™ 

“Those who will not understand him” is not a group of 
people already indicated. This is, in fact, the opening sen- 
tence of Chapter 34. But it is clear that the speaker is not 
referring to people in general, but has in mind those with 
whom the Cortegiano was likely to have contact in his normal 
routine of life. 


When Machiavelli, Castiglione or any other modern writer 
wished to use a substantive in the generic sense, the partitive in- 
definite construction was omitted, as it was in Old Italian.” 


1. Ma tenendovi, in cambio di colonie, gente d’arme si spende 
pit! assai. (Jl Principe, I11) 

2. Con il quale il duca non mancd d’ogni ragione di offizio 
per assicararlo, dandogli danari, veste, e cavalli (Ibid., VIT) 
3. che non hanno donne in casa, stanno come bestia. (Man- 
dragola. V, 6) 

4. Il marmorario non po in summa mostrare .. . monti, selve, 
prati, giardini, fiumi, citta, ne case, il che tutto fa il pittore. 
(11 Cortegiano, I, 5) 


The partitive indefinite construction in the Lozana andaluza 
reflects Italian influence : 


1. Auctor— ... sefiora, ;qué haré para que mi amiga me 


quiera bien? 
Lozana—Sefior, comed de la salvia con vuestra amiga. 


(XXIV) 


The plant which Lozana recommends is not previously in- 
dicated. But, Lozana, like the famous Celestina before her, 
dabbled in drugs, cosmetics, love potions, ete. 


2. de la fruta no tenemos? una Mesa con presutos cochos... 
y un faisan, .. . mil cosas; (Jbid.) 
3. Rampin—Veni, veni, toma una chambela, va tu, haz venir 
del vino, toma pagalo, vén presto. 

Estufero—Ecome que vengo . . . tomad, bebed, bebe mas. 
(XII). 


The supply of wine coud not have been far away; some it it is 
brought almost instantly. 





4. Toma, bebeos estos tres huevos, y sacaré del vino; espera, 
os lavaré todo con este vino griego,... (XIV). 
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Here again, the wine is fetched almost immediately. 
5. Lozana—Mira el borracho, y por fuerza habreis vos de 
traer guarnacha, traxerades corso o griego, yo ho expen- 
dieras tanto. 

Auctor—Anda hermano, que bien hicisteis traer siempre 

de lo mejor; (XLII). 
6. Doménica—Hija mia, , , , cerca de mi casa esta una pobre 
mochacha, y esta virgen, la cual si pudieses o supiésedes 
cualque espanol de bien que la quisiese, que es hermosa, 
porque le diese algin socorro para casalla. 

Lozana—Vieja mala ... ,qué espafiol ha de querer tan 
gran cargo de corromper una virgen? 

Doménica—Espera, que no es muncho virgen, que ya ha 
visto de los otros hombres, mas es tanto estrecha que pa- 
rece del todo virgen. (LVI) 

7. Lozana— .. . viene madona Pelegrina, la simple, a se 
afeitar, aunque es boba siempre me da un julio, otro que le 
venderé de soliman serdn dos. (LXIII) 


Lozana always has a supply of solimdn in stock. 


III 


The dramatie technique employed in the Lozana andaluza made 
it possible for one character to point out an object to another with- 
out actually naming it. Thus, as far as the speaker was concerned, 
the whole was definite. The following examples, therefore, reflect 


Old Spanish usage. 

1. Divicia—Quitame este pegote, .. . 
Lozana—Pareces borrica enfrenada. 
Divicia—Acaba presto, puta, que me muero de sed. 
Lozana—No bebas desa [agua] que es del pozo. (LIV) 

2. Divicia—Hermana, ;qué quieres que meta en estas apre- 
taduras que hierven en seco? 
Lozana—Mete un poco de agua que la retama, y la xara, 

. Si no andan, en el agua no valen nada. No metas de 


ésa [agua] que es del rfo. ... (Ibid.) 
3. Divicia—; Sabéis, Lozana, cuanto me han apretado aquellas 
apretaduras? 


Lozana—; Pues qué, si metieras de aquellas sorbas secas 
dentro? (Ibid.) 


LESTER BEBERFALL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*In his Syntaz of Castilian Prose (Chicago, 1987, p. 273) Hayward 
Keniston makes the observation that not all the examples from the 
Lozana andaluza are consistent with Old Spanish usage. He attributes 
this to Italian influence. 
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?Tbe Latin demonstrative ille had not yet developed to the point of 
consistent usage as a definite article. 

* Bibliorum Sacrorum (Vulgate Bible), Vatican City, 1946. 

‘Giovanni Boccaccio, Jl Decameron, ed. Mario Bonfantini, Garzanti, 
1944, I, 7. 

5Jl Novellino, in Ernesto Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei primi se- 
coli, citta di Castillo, 1912, p. 430. 

*Dante, La Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. Grandgent, Chicago, 1933, 
Purg. XXXII, 133-5. 

* Examples of this kind are quite numerous. It will be necessary to 
give only a few to establish a consistent pattern of usage. Francisco 
Delicado, La lozana andaluza, ed. Javier Farias, Buenos Aires, 1942, 
Mamotreto XXVI 

*In modern French the equivalents of the underlined substantives 
would have to be preceded by the partitive indefinite construction. In 
modern Italian it would depend on considerations to be discussed in 
Part II. 

” Tutte le Opere di Niccoldé Machiavelli, Firenze, 1929. 

" Baldasar Castiglione, Jl Cortegiano, ed. Vittorio Cian, Firenze, 1946, 
I, 34. 

“Contemporary Italian literature reflects the same syntactical pat- 
tern with respect to partitive usage. In Berto’s JI cielo é€ rosso (1948), 
for example, the employment or omission of the partitive indefinite con- 
struction depends on factors noted in Machiavelli and Castiglione. 











NOTE SUR L’INFLUENCE ITALIENNE EN 
FRANCE AU XVI° SIECLE 


N LIT dans l’ouvrage de Fraser Mackenzie, Les relations de 
l’Angleterre et de la France d’aprés le vocabulaire (Paris, 
1939), II, 113, a propos du sonnet : 


“En France, le mot et le genre apparaissent en 1543 chez 
Mellin de Saint-Gelais, et c’est Clément Marot qui les rend 
tous deux populaires ‘i 


Miss K. Chesney a signalé’ que le mot sonnet se trouve chez 


Jean Bouchet dans |**Epitre 4 Jehan d’Authon’” publiée a la fin 
du Labyrinth de Fortune; ce dernier ouvrage est donné par H. Guy 
comme ayant été ‘‘Imprimé a Poictiers par Jacques Bouchet, le 
xxvi de mars mil cing cens xxiiii. Privilége du 6 novembre 1522.’” 
Mais ]’année 1524, ancien style, commence le 27 mars 1524 et finit 
le 15 avril 1525. La plus ancienne édition econnue du Labyrinth 
date done de 1525; voici le texte de Jean Bouchet : 


Composer laiz, rondeaux et comédies, 
Sonnetz, chansons, histoires, tragédies.* 


Mais quel sens doit-on ici attribuer 4 Sonnetz? Fraser Mac- 
Kenzie fait remarquer: ‘‘II] est évident que le mot sonnet (dans le 
sens de chanson) remonte jusqu’au Roman de la Rose (1276).’” 
Or, dans le passage que nous avons ecité, Jean Bouchet place |’un 
a edte de l’autre les deux mots ‘‘Sonnetz, chansons.’’ Dauzat et 
Bloch donnent 1543 comme la date du premier emploi du mot 
sonnet, au sens moderne du mot. Le roman de la rose, d’autre 
part, a deux emplois de sonei: 


703 E l’apele par douz sonez 
21493 Lais d’amors e sonez cortois 


Langlois explique le premier exemple par ‘‘chansonnettes’’ et 
le deuxiéme par ‘‘petits airs.’’ 

Rappelons enfin qu’il est trés probable que les deux sonnets 
franeais les plus anciens ont été composés en 1533, année ot le 
futur Henri II épousa Catherine de Médicis.“ Mais le premier son- 
net francais qui ait été publié le fut en 1538. 

Disons aussi que |’arrangement des rimes des tercets des sonnets 
de ]’Olive dans les deux éditions de 1549 et de 1550 montre le 
progrés des schémas francais. Comparons ces deux éditions :' 
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Arrangement des rimes des tercets 
total, dans |’édition de 1549, et dans les 65 sonnets ajoutés en 1550 


28 eed ede 16 12 
50 eed eed 9 41 
13 cde cde 10 3 
9 ede ede 5 4 
4 ede eed 4 

2 cde dee 2 

3 ede ddc 2 1 
4 ede ded 2 2 
1 bab aba 1 
1 vers blancs 1 


Ce qui est remarquable, c’est la grande augmentation du nombre 
des sonnets dont les terecets correspondent au schéma eed eed. Ce 
type de sonnet prend ainsi la premiére place parmi ceux qu’em- 
ploie J. du Bellay a cette époque. L’influence italienne qui se ma- 
nifeste dans 1’Olive diminue done, puisque les types de sonnets 
que favorise J. du Bellay sont tout francais; mais les schémas’ 
suivants ede ede (si souvent employés par Pétrarque, par Michael 
Angelo, par Tasso et par Vittoria Colonna) ; ede ede (utilisé par 
Bembo) ; ede ded (un des deux schémas préférés par Pétrarque, 
et celui qui fut choisi ‘‘a peu prés a |’exelusion de tout autre par 
Tebaldeo,’’ comme il le fut par les disciples de ce poéte) sont 
employés respectivement trois, quatre et deux fois dans les sonnets 
ajoutés en 1550. 

Passons, avant de conclure, 4 une remarque curieuse: nous 
avons essayé de montrer, ailleurs, que le sonnet de Saint-Gelais, 
Voyant ces monts ..., a di étre composé in 1533, |’année méme 
ou le sonnet Si l’amitié . . . 1’a probablement été; or le premier 
de ceux-ci a donné lieu 4 une controverse assez piquante, car 
Saint-Gelais a traduit, la, un sonnet de Sannazaro, qui a aussi été 
traduit par Wyatt. John M. Berdan soutient, d’une maniére qui 
me parait absurde, et malgré les judicieuses objections de Kastner, 
que Saint-Gelais a imité Wyatt.’ Saint-Gelais, plus Agé, plus 
expérimenté que Wyatt, n’aurait pas vraisemblablement demandé un 
modéle a ce dernier; et, d’autre part, |’influence italienne se fait 
sentir trés directement et trés nettement sur le poéte francais. II 
me semble done qu’on doit accepter |’ordre suivant de succession : 
le sonnet italien, le sonnet francais et le sonnet anglais. Berdan 
fait remarquer qu’il serait curieux qu’un seul sonnet de Sannazaro 
efit été pris pour modéle par Saint-Gelais et par Wyatt et que 
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ce seul sonnet eut été le méme. Il apparait possible, en effet, qu’il 
y ait eu une influence de l’un de ces poétes sur |’autre, et, dans 
ce cas, il ne serait pas surprenant, me semble-t-il, que Wyatt eit 
connu le sonnet de Saint-Gelais.” Les conclusions de A. H. Up- 
ham,” citées par Fraser Mackenzie avec quelques réserves, me 
paraissent impossibles 4 soutenir, en ce sens, tout au moins, que 
le premier sonnet francais fut imprimé en 1538, et que Mellin 
composa deux sonnets dés 1533, tandis que les sonnets de Wyatt 
ont été publiés en 1557 et que Wyatt semble les avoir composés 
aprés 1536, ear E. K. Chambers dit: 

“The links between Wyatt’s poetry and his recorded ¢a- 
reer are slight, and are to be found mainly in the sonnets 
and the ottaua rima epigrams.”” 

Un sonnet, qui nous dit que le mois de mai n’est pas favorable 
a Wyatt, doit avoir été écrit aprés 1536. Un autre sonnet semble 
faire allusion a la chute de Cromwell en 1540." II est vrai aussi 
que Chambers reconnait que ‘‘there is no reason for aseribing a 
priority in time to the sonnets and their congeners. Apart from 
a few individual pieces which can be linked to Wyatt’s life, there 
is no material for a chronology.’ Il me semble raisonnable aussi 


d’accepter |’opinion de Chambers: 

“TIT cannot of course, prove that some of the more awk- 
ward sonnets were not early. But it is noticeable, I think, 
that the awkwardness is at its height in those which most 
closely follow their originals. And my impression is that 
these ought to be regarded as mere exercises in translation 
or adaptation, roughly jotted down in whatever broken 
rhythms came readiest to hand, and intended perhaps for 
subsequent polishing at some time of leisure which never 
presented itself.”” 


Pourra-t-on terminer ces notes en disant que la question de la 
composition et de la publication des premirs sonnets frangais est 
d’un grand intérét? On ne peut arriver, la-dessus, 4 une dé- 
monstration absolument rigoureuse, mais la date (1533) que nous 
avons proposée pour la composition des premiers sonnets de Saint- 
Gelais nous parait toujours éminemment probable. On pourra en 
tirer un certain nombre de conclusions sur |’influence francaise 
en Angleterre. Ces conclusions ne sont pas celles de Berdan, ni 
de Upham, ni de Mackenzie. 

Nous avons aussi voulu mettre au point la question de |’emploi 
des schémas de sonnets par J. du Bellay dans les deux éditions de 
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l’Olive, (de 1549 et de 1550). Nous voyons la le type du sonnet 
dit ‘‘marotique’’ (et que nous croyvons devoir attribuer a Saint- 
Gelais) s’imposer de préférence aux autres types. C’est ainsi que, 
peu a peu, se constitue le sonnet francais. 

MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


’ Fleurs de rhétorique, ed. K. Chesney, (Oxford, 1950), p. 112, n. 4. 

* Fleurs, pp. 66-69. 

*H. Guy, Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI®* siécle (Paris, 1910), 
I, 314 (note du No. 594). 

*Le labyrinth de fortune ... par lacteur des Renars trauersans ... 
Et sont a vendre a Paris... Et a limprimerie ... par Jacques Bouchet 
Imprimeur. [A la fin du livre, on lit: “Imprime a Poictiers par Jacques 
Bouchet le xxvi de mars mil cinq cens xxiiii]. Tcechemerrine a une faute 
d’impression: xxiii au lieu de xxiiii (Paris, 1929), III, 31. Cf. Cat. Roths- 
child, I, 317-318, No. 507. Les vers que nous citons se lisent, dans cette 
édition gothique, au f. U V ro, et, dans l’anthologie de Miss Chesney, 
a la p. 66. 

* Les relations, II, 114, n. 2. 

*Marcel Francon, “Notes sur l’histoire du sonnet en France,” I/talica, 
XXIX (1952), 121-128. “La date d’un sonnet de Saint-Gelais,” BHR, XV 
(1953), 213-214. “Nicolas Bourbon et l’épitaphe 4 Laure,” Le francais 
moderne, 21 (1953), 179-183. Je comprends: “Plume, labeur, la langue, 
le devoir [de l’amant] furent vaincuz par l’aymée de l’amant.” J’attri- 
bue a N. Bourbon |’épitaphe 4 Laure et j’y vois une sorte d’adaptation 
du sonnet italien Qui riposan. 

*Voir H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939-1940), I, 223, n. 
5: “Les cinquante sonnets de la premiére édition correspondent dans la 
2° aux nos I-XXII, XXIV—XXXIIJI—XXXIX, XLI—XLII, XLV, XLVII 
—XLIX, LI, LII, LIV, LV, LVII et LIX.” Dans le t. IV, de son Histoire, 
p. 94, Chamard dit que, dans I’Olive de 1550, il y a sept sonnets dont les 
tercets sont construits sur deux rimes. Aux sept suivants: 27, 31, 86 
(ede ddc); 18, 38, 44, 69 (cede ded) pourrait s’ajouter 110 (abba abba 
bab aba). Voir E. W. Olmsted, The sonnet im French Literature (Ithaca, 
1897), p. 87. M. Jasinski, Histoire du sonnet en France (Douai, 1903), 
pp. 29 et 55. 

*Voir J. Vianey, “Les origines du Sonnet régulier,” Revue de la 
Renaissance, IV (1903), 74-93: Pétrarque finit par préférer cde cde; cde 
ede; ede dce; ede ded; edd dec; edd ded; ede ede. 

* John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry (New York, 1920), p. 451, n. 4. 

* Dans son article “The Migrations of a Sonnet,” MLN, 23 (1908), 
33-36, Berdan compare les trois sonnets et conclut; “there is not one 
word common to the Italian and the French which is not in the English, 
and ... some of the English variants are followed by the French. The 
supposition then is that when Wyatt was at the Court of Francis the 
First, in December, 1539, and January, 1540, he there met Saint-Gelais 
who was attached to the Coeurt.”Ayant comparé, & mon tour, les trois 
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sonnets (voir The Modern Larguage Review, UI [1907-8], 274), la con- 
clusion a laquelle j’arrive est celle-ci: le sonnet de Saint-Gelais est une 
traduction libre de celui de Sannazaro (qui avait paru en 1531), tandis 
que Wyatt a suivi Sannazaro de trés prés (Kastner déclare: “Wyatt's 
sonnet ...is an almost verbatim translation of Sannazaro’s”). Berdan 
signale la traduction de “ed alte le mie voglie” par Wyatt: “and high is 
my desire” et par Saint-Gelais: “et haut est mon désir.” Cela m’avait, 
en effet, frappé; mais, aprés tout, c’est la traduction du texte italien, 
avec les nécessités de la rime au singulier. Les rimes des deux quatrains 
sont semblables en anglais et en francais. Ce qui me semblerait porsible, 
c’est que Wyatt se fit servi du sonnet de Saint-Gelais pour s’aider a 
traduire celui de Sannazaro, de méme que les poétes francais s’aidaient 
de traductions latines d’@uvres italiennes pour les traduire en francais 
(c’est ce qui parait s’étre passé pour les traductions de Pétrarque, en 
particulier). Disons aussi que Berdan suppose que Saint-Gelais n’aurait 
écrit son sonnet que vers 1540, tandis que nous avons proposé la date 
de 1533 pour la composition des deux premiers sonnets de Saint-Gelais. 
Nous serions donc tentés de renverser les arguments de Berdan et de 
dire que c’est vers 1540 que Wyatt traduisit le sonnet de Sannazaro vers 
lequel Saint-Gelais aurait attiré l’attention de Wyatt, tandis que le poéte 
francais aurait traduit le sonnet italien peu aprés sa publication, et au 
moment ou ]’influence italienne en France prenait une importance par- 
ticuliére.—Remarquons que ni Kastner ni Berdan ne semblaient connaitre 
la thése de Olmstead. 

u“The sonnet first came to England direct from Italy, fully as early 
as it was introduced into France.” Sur le sonnet aprés Wyatt, voir Hallett 
Smith, Elizabethan poetry (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 131-193. 

" E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt and some collected studies (Lon- 
don, 1933), pp. 130-131. 

See Chambers, pp. 131 et 105. 

% Chambers, p. 121. 

*% Chambers, p. 122. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Friederich, Werner P. (with the collaboration of David Henry Malone). 
Outline of Comparative Literature from Dante Alighieri to Eugene 
O’Neill. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 
451. Contains numerous references to Italian influences, especially 
in the chapter on the contributions of Italy during the Renaissance 
(pp. 47-80). 

Goldoni, Carlo. J Rusteghi. Italian Translation. With introduction, 
notes, exercises ,and vocabulary by Joseph Louis Russo. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1955. Pp. xxvi+163. 

Moravia, Alberto (pseud. of A. Pincherle). A Ghost at Noon. Translated 
from the Italian by Angus Davidson. New York, Farrar, Straus and 
Young, 1955. Pp. 247. (Italian title: Jl Disprezzo) 

Olschki, Leonardo. The Genius of Italy. New edition. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. vii+481. 

Reese, Gustave. Music in the Renaissance. First edition. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvii+1022. With bibliog- 
raphy, index, and illustrations. Of value to students of the relations 
between music and letters because of numerous references to the role 
of the Medici, the Estensi, etc., as patrons; to literary forms, such as 
the frottola, the strambotto, the madrigal, etc.; and to such literary 
figures as Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso. 

Studies in the Renaissance. Edited by William Peery. Austin, University 
of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. 179. (Publications of the Renaissance So- 
ciety of America, vol. I). Studies entirely or partly related to Italian 
letters: 1) Ernest H. Wilkins, “Recent Petrarch Publications” (pp. 
13-21); 2) Felix Gilbert, “The Concept of Nationalism in Machiavelli’s 
Prince” (pp. 38-48); 3) Frank Rosenthal, “The Study of the Hebrew 
Bible in Sixteenth-Century Italy” (pp. 81-91); 4) Allan Gilbert, “Fr. 
Lodovico Melzo’s Rules for Cavalry” (pp. 106-119); 5) W. Leonard 
yrant, “European Vernacular Works in Latin Translation” (pp. 120- 
156); 6) “Renaissance Books of 1953: A Bibliographical Supplement” 
(Italian section, pp. 172-177, compiled by Revilo P. Oliver). 

Zatterin, Ugo. Revolt of the Sinners. Translated from the Italian by 
Marianne Ceconi. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. Pp. 211. 


ARTICLES 
January-March 1955 


Dieckmann, Herbert and Koch, Philip. ‘The Autograph Manuscript of 
Galiani’s Dialogues sur le commerce des blés.” Harvard Library Bul- 
letim, 1x, 110-118. Describe the autograph MS of Galiani’s work found 
in the Harvard Library, study the corrections made by Galiani him- 
self and Mme d’Epinay, and compare the MS with the printed version. 
The authors contend that the great number of variants in the texts 
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of the MS and the printed version point to the extensive revisions 
made by Diderot and Mme d’Epinay after Galiani’s departure from 
Paris. 


Ferruolo, Arnolfo B. “Botticelli’s Mythologies, Ficino’s De Amore, Poli 
ziano’s Stanze per la Giostra: Their Circle of Love.” Art Bulletin, 
XxxviI, 17-25. Contends that light and love, the two dominant themes 
in Ficino’s speculation, are fully reflected in the first book of Poli- 
ziano’s Stanze per la Giostra and in Botticelli’s mythologies. Fici- 
no’s circle of love, according to which Love begins with God as beauty, 
comes to earth as love, and returns to its source as felicity (voluptas), 
is represented not only in Poliziano’s Stanze but also in those three 
paintings of Botticelli’s which are but parts of a single harmonious 
whole: the Birth of Venus (beauty), the Primavera (love or desire 
of generation), and Venus and Mars (fruition of beauty or voluptas). 

Gathercoale, Patricia M. “The Manuscripts of Laurent de Premierfait’s 


Du Cas des Nobles (Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum Illustrium).” 
Italica, xxx1l, 14-21. 

Golino, Carlo L. “Giovanni Papini and American Pragmatism.’ 
XXXII, 38-48. 

Grant, W. Leonard. ‘“Cristoforo Landino and Richard of Segbrok.” 
Philological Quarterly, xxxiv, 74-76. Points out that, of the six Latin 
hexameter distichs attributed to Landino (cf. Perosa’s edition, pp. 
179-180), the one beginning “‘quinque placent ori... .” is apocryphal, 
for it appears as an elegiac couplet in Richard of Segbrok’s Liber 
Sententiarum (ca 1400). 

Grant, W. Leonard. “Petrarch’s Africa, I, 4-6." Philological Quarterly, 
XxxIv, 76-81. Contends that, in view of the fact that Petrarch re- 
garded himself as the restorer of the fallen Muses and that Boccaccio’s 
hexameter epistle addressed to the Africa also refers to such a role 
of Petrarch’s, the sugere in Africa, I, 4 (Festa’s edition) should read 
surgere, which anyhow is the lectio of 11 MSS of the poem. 

Gullace, Giovanni. “Pascal and Leopardi—Some Relationships.” /talica, 
Xxx, 27-37. 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar. “Two Unpublished Questions on the Soul of Pietro 
Pomponazzi.” Medievalia et Humanistica, Fase. 1x (1955), 76-101. 
Describes the present state and future tasks of scholarship concerning 
Pomponazzi’s unpublished writings and the development of his doc- 
trine of immortality before 1516 and publishes here for the first time 
the Pomponatii Questio de Immortalitate Anime from the Naples, 
Biblioteca Nazionale MS VIII D81. Prof. Kristeller stresses the fact 
that Pomponazzi’s discussion of the problem of immortality is subject 
to constant change and fluctuation and is of a complexity only in- 
creased by the testimony of his unpublished lectures and questions. 


Lewis, R. W. B. “Fiction and Power: Some Notes on Ignazio Silone.” 
Kenyon Review, xvu, 23-41. Analyzes Silone’s novels to support the 
thesis that Silone is as much a storyteller as he is a moral force. 
Silone’s ambition is the “creation of conscience,” and conscience must 
rely for its existence on literature. To establish the source of con- 
science, Silone uses the cafoni of the Abbruzzi, as Manzoni and Verga 
before him had used their gente di nessuno. Silone’s conversion from 
politics to the art of fiction is finally achieved in A Handful of Black- 
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berries, in which Lazzaro’s trumpet affairms the reality of friendship 
and community. 


Lograsso, Angeline H. “Dante and Our Lady.” Thought, xxrx, 487-506. 
Contends that the role of the Virgin Mary is of prime importance in 
the Divine Comedy, for she initiates Dante’s journey in the Inferno, 
becomes the supreme example of virtuous living for the souls in Pur- 
gatory, and obtains for Dante the final vision of God in Paradise. 
Beatrice, whom our poet came to associate, but not to identify, with 
Our Lady, was the one who led him to worship her; but she is still 
less vital in the poem than Mary. She remains the “donna gentile,” 
object of Dante’s spiritual love on earth, but she cannot be the equiva- 
lent of Christ (as the new critics would have it). 


Marino, Samuel J. “Giacomo Puccini. A Check List of Works by and 
about the Composer.” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, ix, 
62-81. 

Molinaro, J. A. “Barahona de Soto and Aretino.” ZJtalica, xxxu, 22-26. 

Ogle, Robert B. “The Bernesque Satire—A Critical Essay.” Symposium, 
vil, 309-320. Upholds the thesis that the paradoxical elements in 
Berni’s works are the expression of a combined epicureanism and 
scepticism and contends that to obtain grotesque effects Berni em- 
ploys three stylistic patterns (1) the mock-heroic, 2) the conversa- 
tional or vulgar, 3) the parodistic) and three techniques of presenta- 
tion (1) technique of character introduction, 2) technique of shift 
in direction of movement of thought, 3) technique of digression). The 
Capitoli (esp., the one addressed to Fracastoro) and the Rifacimento 
of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato are analyzed to illustrate these 
Bernesque styles and techniques. 

Orsini, G.N.G. “Theory and Practice in Croce’s Aesthetics.” Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xin, 300-313. Maintains that Croce him- 
self has provided a rich and varied exemplification of his aesthetic 
doctrines in his critical work, analyzes The Literature of Modern Italy 
as a fine instance of how Croce relates practice to theory, points to 
the general ignorance in Anglo-Saxon countries of Croce’s constant 
revisions of his ideas after the Hstetica of 1902, and takes exception 
to G. Dorfles’ misleading picture of Italian aesthetics (cf. this journal, 
xir, 184-196). The article contains a bibliography of Croce’s collected 
works and a useful subject-index to his critical essays. 

Pacifici, Sergio J. “Alberto Moravia and ‘The Age of Indifference.’ ” 
Symposium, vit, 321-326. Analyzes Gli indifferenti and Il conformista 
to show that Moravia’s artistic world has not basically changed, that 
the dominant theme of his literary production is still “indifference” 
or the capacity to live or act in present-day society without a serious 
moral code. 

Patch, Howard R. “Two Notes on Chaucer’s Troilus.” MLN, Lxx, 8-12. 
Contends that Troilus and Criseyde, ii, 1735-1736 and v, 638-641 are 
cases in which Chaucer “blended” various forms of borrowings from 
Boccaccio’s Jl Filostrato (e.g., u, stanzas 134-135; Im, passim; Iv; 
stanza 143, etc.). 

Penrose, Boies. “Vespucci the Discoverer in the Light of Recent Re- 


search.” Jtalica, xxx, 1-13. 
Pesce, Domenico. “A Note on Croce’s Distinction between Poetry and 
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Literature.” Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xi, 314-315. 


States that the main consequences of the distinction made by Croce 
in his On Poetry (1936) are: 1) form in literature means external 
shape; 2) in poetry content is always transformed into something 
eternal and universal, whereas in literature it still maintains its par- 
ticular character; 3) in literature form and content may be disting- 
uished and separated; 4) literary form, unlike poetic form, may be 
characterized. 

Rees, D. G. “Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Translations from Petrarch. 
tive Literature, v1, 15-24. Contends that Wyatt, attracted to Petrarch’s 
technical brilliance rather than to his real poetry, is largely unsuc- 
cessful in his close versions from the Tuscan poet (except in “My 
galy charged with forgetfulness”), but that in his free versions of 
“S’i’l dissi” and “O bella man che mi destringi ’] core,” he is quite 
successful because he makes use of traditionally English meters. 


Compara- 


Rossi, Joseph. “The Distinctive Character of Italian Romanticism.” ML./, 
XXXIx, 59-63. Maintains that Italian literature of the so-called Ro- 
mantic period is only a continuation of the sane, virile classical tra- 
dition of the Rinnovamento of the late Settecento and that the only 
dominant Romantic trait it possesses is “nationalism.” As for ro- 
mantic individualism, it did not appear in Italian letters until after 
political unification with Prati, Pascoli, Fogazzaro, D’Annunzio, ete. 


Smieja, Florian. “Pedro de Padilla and Gabriele Fiamma.” Philological 
Quarterly, xxxtv, 18-26. Finds that, in addition to the two sonnets 
discovered by Prof. Fucilla, Padilla borrowed seven more poems (five 
sonnets, an ode, and part of a sestina) from Fiamma’s Rime spirituali. 

Starr, William T. “Romain Rolland and Some Italian Contemporaries.” 
Symposium, vitt, 273-288. Discusses the relationship between Rolland 
and D’Annunzio, Papini, and Croce. Prof. Starr stresses the following: 
1) Rolland admired D’Annunzio as a true poet and as a true man of 
action; 2) he expressed great enthusiasm over /] Trionfo della Morte 
and Francesca da Rimini; 3) D’Annunzio and Eleonora Duse left 
definite traces in Rolland’s work; 4) Rolland, at first attracted to 
Papini and the Voce group, severed all relations with them after 
the First World War; 5) despite certain differences, Croce and Rol- 
land were kindred spirits who regarded truth as the ultimate good. 

Street, Florence. “The Allegory of Fortune and the Imitation of Dante 
in the Laberinto and Coronacion of Juan de Mena.” Hispanic Review, 
xxi, 1-11. Feels that, although the evidence of Mena’s imitation of 
Dante in the Laberinto is slight, it is more than confirmed by the 
more obvious borrowings in the Coronacion, in which the visions, 
the symbolic geography, certain elements of structure, etc., are remini- 
scent of the Divine Comedy. 

Van Eerde, John. “A Note on the Italian Language.” MLN, Lxx, 116-117. 
Refers to both the direct and indirect contributions of Scelba to Ital- 
ian: e.g., “il culturame” and the terms coined by Scelba’s opponents, 
“Scelbame,” ‘“Scelbiere,” ‘“Scelbata.” 

Wellington, Marie Z. “La Constante Amarilis and Its Italian Sources.” 
Philological Quarterly, xxxtv, 81-87. Studies in detail the precise re- 
lationship of Suarez de Figueroa’s pastoral novel to Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia, Tasso’s Aminta, and Guarini’s Jl Pastor Fido, and concludes 
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that the influence of Sannazaro is pervasive though not always clearly 
defined, that of Tasso is more specific, and that of Guarini sporadic. 
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ADDENDA 


Leo, Ulrich. “Torquato Tasso alle soglie del secentismo.” Studi tassiani, 
Iv, 4 (1954), 3-17. An introductory summary of the author’s Torquato 
Tasso: Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Secentismo (Bern, A. Francke, 
1951), the purpose of which is to find the esthetic and ideological 
unity between Tasso’s life and work by means of the stylistic method. 
The psychic root of Tasso is said to be an extreme sensitivity which 
manifests itself as fear in his practical life and in his letters, as 
esthetic shock in most of his poetry, and finally as religiosity, the 
achievement of spiritual unity, in his last works, particularly 71 Mondo 
Creato (regarded very highly by Prof. Leo). The author does not be- 
lieve Tasso to be a true precursor of the Baroque, even though his 
maraviglioso may have unconsciously prepared the way for it. 


Leo, Ulrich. “Das Sonett mit zwei Anfaingen (Vita Nuova, ¢.xxxiv).” 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Lxx, 5-6 (1954), 376-388. An 
esthetic and stylistic analysis of the verse and prose of ch.xxxIv. 
Although Prof. Leo is inclined to regard the first beginning of this 
“occasional” sonnet as the truly genuine one, stiil he feels that both 
introductions are essential constituents of one and the same lyric 
creation; the second, deeper and more mystifying, having been com- 
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posed probably later than the first. The article also contains a di- 
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WitiraAM R. Parker: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1954. 45 cents. 


This little book (130 pp.) is simply excellent—the best treatment of 
the whole vast subject of Foreign Languages in American education and 
in relation to our national needs. It is at once comprehensive and terse, 
wide-ranging and detailed. An enormous amount of research, compiled 
by an expert staff, has been compressed into narrow limits and then, by 
the talent of Mr. Parker, transmuted into a lively—even fascinating— 
exposition. 

Written as a discussion guide for UNESCO-sponsored “citizen con- 
sultations,” the booklet naturally begins by raising the most important 
questions: Which language? How much? For whom? When? How? 
Why? Next come our FL needs: in business, government and the armed 
forces, in American society and international understanding. Then come 
the problems: values, objectives, misunderstandings, and an illuminating 
comparison with European practices. This is followed by an outline 
history of FL teaching in our country, ending with a reasoned exposi- 
tion of the recent arguments against language study. Finally the cur- 
rent situation is analyzed at all academic levels, and the most recent 
problems and developments are sketched. 


Not only citizen consultations, but also teacher meetings will benefit 
from this lucid little book. Indeed it is a “must” for any FL teacher, 
if only to keep him from appearing ignorant when talking to the many 
laymen who will surely read it. At the turn of the year it had already 
been reprinted, and was one of the fastest-selling items in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


This success is only simple justice, for the booklet rescues its subject 
from petty wrangling and special pleading, and places it in its true per- 
spective— that of the national interest. Here is indeed the Pisgah view, 
but shared with all who have eyes to see, and sharpened, as it were, 
by the use of a telephoto lens. No dramatic “effects,” however; such 
A-V embellishments as blinding light and thunderclaps are eschewed, 
and Mr. Parker lets the picture speak for itself. 


This modern Moses has voluntarily resigned as of September, 1956, 
which will round out ten years of his leadership. Although the new 
Joshua has not yet been identified as this is written, it seems reasonable 
to hope that he will be another selfless and dedicated leader. But we 
should be wrong to depend too much on leadership and to consider our- 
selves as the chosen people trudging steadily toward the promised land. 
Nothing is promised by Mr. Parker, and salvation—as always—is within 
ourselves. Only with faith and hard work can we serve the cause of the 
national interest and foreign languages. 

Erron Hockine 


Purdue University 
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RAFFAELLO RaMAT: Lettura del Tasso minore. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 
1952. Pp. viii+162. (Collana critica, no. 58.) 


The last decade or so has witnessed an unprecedented interest in the 
life and work of Tasso. His poetic art has been the subject of studies by 
Croce, Getto, Caretti, Flora, Leo, Ragonese, Russo, and others, and aspects 
of his European influence have been investigated by Beall, Fucilla, etc.’ 
Not the least of contemporary Tasso critics is Raffaello Ramat, who for 
an understanding of the hapless poet has contributed studies on L’Aminta 
and La Gerusalemme (in Per la storia dello stile rinascimentale, Flor- 
ence-Messina, 1953) as well as the present attractive volume. 


Lettura del Tasso minore, which consists of but four chapters, is at 
once a biography of Tasso and a description and anthology of his minor 
works. In it Ramat develops the following plausible thesis: the crisis 
of the Renaissance is expressed in its extreme moral, intellectual, and 
stylistic consequences by the life and work of Tasso, a rich poetic per- 
sonality quite capable of breaking the stiffness of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion brand of classicism, yet so fearful of expressing his poetic richness 
as to renounce it; as a result his life as a poet is in large measure the 
story of an artistic suicide. 


In the first chapter Ramat analyzes the Rinaldo, pointing out how 
some of its poetic situations foreshadow those of the Gerusalemme. He 
also recreates the literary milieu of the 1560’s and sheds light upon 
Tasso’s relations with Speroni, Robortello, and the Accademia degli 
Eterei. The second chapter contains an esthetic appraisal of Tasso’s 
lyrics, in which, according to Ramat, the poet recreates the musical at- 
mosphere of the court, that court which constantly fills him with nos- 
talgia. The point of departure in Tasso’s lyrics may be Petrarch, but 
the poet develops original rhythms and images that anticipate at times 
those of Leopardi and other moderns. He is especially successful in his 
melodic descriptions of night, the dawn, the moon. The rest of the 
chapter comprises brief but excellent esthetic interpretations of L’Aminta 
and particularly La Gerusalemme, in which Ramat cannot help indulging 
even though a study of Tasso’s minor works does not require it. 


Ramat’s thesis that Tasso’s life as a poet is in the main the story 
of an artistic suicide is more fully developed in the two remaining chap- 
ters, which constitute the real core of the work. This poetic suicide pro- 
gresses sharply after the completion of the Gerusalemme and is virtually 


consummated when Jl Monte Oliveto and La Conquistata are finished, yet’ 


before that time Tasso has still a literary contribution of artistic merit 
to make. In fact, during his imprisonment at Sant’Anna, he composes 
his poetic autobiography, an idealized tragic-elegiac romance, which Ra- 
Mat neatly reconstructs from Tasso’s correspondence, the famous can- 
zoni Al Metauro and O figlie di Renata, and some of the Dialoghi. The 
persistent note of these writings (as with many of the lyrics referred 
to above) is the poet’s intense nostalgia for the court. 


In the last chapter Ramat gives us a fine analysis of Jl Torrismondo, 
a lucid exposition of the contents of the Discorsi del poema eroico, and 
an original interpretation of Jl Mondo creato, significant as a human if 
not poetic document and important for the history of Tasso’s conscience. 
Short shrift is made of Jl Monte Oliveto and La Conquistata because of 


. 
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their lack of poetic inspiration. With them Tasso’s artistic suicide is 
well-nigh complete. 

Ramat’s little volume is a refreshing and coherent study, full of in- 
sights into the character and the art of a great poet and the intellectual 
and moral climate of his time, and as such recommends itself not only 
to students of Tasso but also to anyone generally interested in the 
Renaissance? The Tasso scholar may find it wanting in some respects. 
He may have desired fuller biographical information, a more detailed 
study of the Rime, the Conquistata, what-not. Yet, Ramat did not intend 
to present us with a comprehensive, full-length study, such as Donadoni’s. 
He has accomplished what he set out to do: namely, 1) to describe the 
conflict between Tasso’s poetic consciousness and his moral and re- 
ligious scruples, a conflict that leads progressively to artistic suicide, 
and 2) to show in the process what is and what is not poetry in 
Tasso’s work. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 
The City College (New York) 


For a fine evaluation of some of these Tasso critics, see A. Scaglione’s 
review of Leo’s volume and Flora’s edition in Jtalica, xxx1, 120-125, and 
L. Russo, “Il linguaggio poetico della Gerusalemme,” in Belfagor, vin, 
497-516 passim. To form an adequate idea of the richness of the literature 
on Tasso, one need but consult J. G. Fucilla’s yearly bibliographies in 
Studies in Philology (each April issue). 

*Ramat’s book is attractively printed and has few typographical er- 
rors. The most important of these are ‘“‘Doralice” (p. 6) for “Clarice” 
and “l’inverno ’64—’75” (p. 24) for “l’inverno ’74-’75.” 


ALBERT S. Roe: Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 219+105 illustrations. 


Mr. Roe has given us a definitive work on the illustrations which the 
poet and artist William Blake prepared on the Divine Comedy. The 
illustrations were undertaken at the instigation of Blake’s young artist 
friend John Linell in the autumn of 1824, when Blake was almost sixty- 
seven and just three years before his death. They represent in some 
ways Blake’s most mature work. There are 102 drawings to the series, 
in various. stages of completion: pencil, India ink, watercolor, and en- 
gravings. Only seven were actually brought to completion in engravings, 
and a large number remained as preliminary sketches. 

Blake is but one of the many artists who used Dante’s great poem 
as the basis for their inspiration. Among the really great artists who 
illustrated the Divine Comedy the foremost are undoubtedly Michelangelo 
and Botticelli. It is extremely unfortunate that the illustrations of Michel- 
angelo were lost, but those of Botticelli are preserved in various editions. 
Among either Renaissance artists who were inspired by Dante one might 
mention Giotto, Andrea and Bernardo Orcagna, Niccold Pisano, Fra An- 
gelico, Luca Signorelli, Raffaello Sanzio. Among the later artists we 
find Delacroix, Corot, Ingres, Joshua Reynolds, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Of the artists whose fame is connected directly with their Dante illustra- 
tions we might mention Gustave Doré, John Flaxman, Joseph Anton 
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Koch, Jan van der Straet (Stradanus) and many others who played a 
major or a minor role in illustrating the countless editions of the Divine 
Comedy or of the Minor Works of Dante. 


Blake based his drawings on the English translation of the Divine 
Comedy by Henry Francis Cary. He did undertake the study of Italian 
in preparation for his task, but he never attained enough proficiency to 
be free of the translation. At the time that Blake did his designs, the 
only two available English versions of the Divine Comedy were that of 
Cary, completed in 1814, and that of Henry Boyd, published in 1802. 
Of these, the Cary translation was definitely superior and has been re- 
printed in many editions to the present day. Blake may have used also 
the Italian edition of the Divine Comedy with the commentary of Landino 
and Vellutello, the first edition of which was published in 1564, but his 
designs indicate that he depended entirely on the Cary translation. 


Of the one hundred and two drawings which comprise the Dante 
series, sixty-nine are based on the Inferno, twenty on the Purgatorio, 
and ten on the Paradiso. Of the three additional drawings, one is a 
schematic diagram of the circles of the Inferno and the other two seem 
to have a general reference likewise to the Inferno. A portfolio of col- 
lotype reproductions of all the drawings was published in London in 
1922 in a limited edition of 250 copies by the National Art-Collections 
Fund. Reproductions of individual drawings and engravings have ap- 
peared in many different editions, but aside from the National Art- Col- 
lections Fund portfolio, Roe’s edition is the only one which contains all 
of the Blake designs on Dante. The original drawings were sold at the 
auction of Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods on March 15, 1918; the 
majority of them are in public galleries in England, but twenty-three are 
in the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard. The copper plates are in the 
collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


The Blake designs are a visual commentary by Blake on Dante’s poem 
rather than illustrations of Dante’s own imagery. Without understanding 
Blake's philosophy it would be impossible to explain the details of many 
of the drawings. With an explanation of Blake’s personal philosophy 
such as Mr. Roe has presented one can screen out the Blake elements, 
as it were, and see the substratum which is Dante. Sometimes when the 
Blake element is screened out there is very little left for Dante’s ideas, 
as, for example, in the representation of the Rose of Heaven (99). 

Blake’s designs seem to fall into three major categories: 1. Those 
which are close to the original text and portray Dante’s ideas in prac- 
tically every detail. 2. Those which are primarily an exposition of Blake’s 
own philosophy, with the Dante text serving as a detonator for his 
ideas. 3. Those in which the ideas of Dante are mingled with Blake’s 
own to a considerable extent, so that Blake’s philosophy becomes as im- 
portant to the illustration as that of Dante. One must bear in mind that 
Blake considered the Divine Comedy as being against the Forgiveness 
of Sin and consequently a book of Satan. He felt that Nature and not 
the Holy Ghost was the inspirer of the Poet. To Blake it seemed that 
a fundamental part of the Divine Comedy was basically worldly. Hence 
he considered the poem more of a fable or allegory than a vision of the 
road to salvation. About one-third of the illustrations can be considered 
as close to the literal text; an additional sixth, an exposition of Blake’s 
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own ideas; and the remaining ones (close to half), a combination of 
Dante’s ideas intermingled with Blake’s own philosophy. 


Without understanding Blake’s symbolism and philosophy it is im- 
possibie to account not only for many of the details of his illustrations, 
but sometimes for the illustration itself. Since the primary function of 
an iilustrator is to interpret the spirit of the author, Blake can scarcely 
be considered a great illustrator of Dante. He is rather a great artist 
who utilized the fantasy of a fellow artist as the springboard for what 
he considered universal artistic truths. 


The Dante series reveals Blake not only as a great artist but as a 
skilled artisan. The seven drawings which he transferred to engravings 
show a resourcefulness scarcely paralleled in the history of illustrative 
art. The engravings reveal a mastery of stroke, a suppleness of touch, 
a versatility of movement which lend depth and life to his creations. 
Witness, for example, the engraving of the Circle of the Lustful (10E) 
and compare it with the corresponding designs (10). The accurate de- 
tails of the engraving accentuate the beauty of each part and thereby 
add to the splendor of the whole composition. Compare the transpar- 
ency of the ice and the effect of chiaroscuro in the Circle of Traitors 
(65E) as against the mudlike appearance of the ice and the bleek and 
blotchy atmosphere in the corresponding drawing (65). Here Blake 
proves himself to be a supreme craftsman. 


Sometimes Blake attains an other-worldliness whose grandeur over- 
shadows the inaccuracy of detail as compared with the text. A design 
such as the one of Beatrice on the Car (87) has a beauty of proportion, 
a depth and transparency which only a great artist can attain. His 
favorite theme of the bolgia of the thieves afforded him the opportunity 
to exercise his imagination in the weirdest fashion. Two of his seven 
engravings belong to this group. Here one can see how the illustrations 
intermingled Blake’s philosophy with Dante’s Vision. The horrifying 
episode of the serpent attacking Brunelleschi (51 and 51E) represents 
Man in his Sceptre’s power, while Los and his emanation Enitharmon 
look on in terror. We would be completely at loss if we were to try to 
visualize the two extra spectators at the transformation as Puccio Scian- 
ecato and Buose Donati. 


In this definitive work Mr. Roe has not only provided a complete set 
of the Blake illustrations but he has treated every significant aspect of 
the relation between Blake’s own philosophy and Dante’s great poem. He 
begins with a chapter on the history of the designs. He continues with 
a brief outline on Blake’s symbolism: we say brief because, even though 
the chapter covers twenty-one large pages, it is only sufficient to sketch 
the essentials of the mythology which this strange genius formulated 
to explain human existence. He goes on to explain the unity of theme 
of Dante’s designs and the stylistic considerations involved in Blake's 
medium of expression. 


Part II of the book is devoted to a detailed commentary on the in- 
dividual drawings. Here Mr. Roe demonstrates his thorough understand- 
ing of Blake’s philosophy in relation to Dante’s poem. The Dante back- 
ground of each design is clearly explained, together with the Blake ele- 
ments introduced. Blake believed in the oneness of inspired vision. To 
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him art was the expression of one and the same poetical idea which re- 
tained its unity in spite of lapse in time or diversity of authors. 

The section devoted to the drawings is divided into three parts: de- 
signs 1-69 are devoted to the Inferno; designs 70-89, to the Purgatorio; 
and 90-99, to the Paradiso. Following this comes a description of the 
three additional drawings which cannot be connected directly with any 
specific passage in the Divine Comedy and are not included in William 
Michael Rossetti’s catalogue of the illustrations to Dante. Then there 
follow three short appendices, a bibliography of all works cited and 
works referring to Blake’s Dante drawings, and finally a complete index. 


Mr. Roe has examined all materials related in any way to the draw- 
ings and to the philosophy behind them. He has explained not only the 
ideas and the symbolism, but the technique of the designs, the paintings, 
and the engravings. He has placed the Blake drawings in their correct 
light, namely as an explanation of Blake the artist and poet as well as 
an explanation of Dante’s poem. By and large we might add that there 
Ts perhaps more of Blake than of Dante, although the starting point was 
the Divine Comedy. Dante’s poem is a glorification of Christian doc- 
trine, with a gradual ascendency from the sordid details of human frailty 
to ultimate unity with God. Blake’s illustrations portray the poem as 
a representation of the Fallen World in which Man is prevented from 
reaching eternal life by the revengeful limitations of organized religion. 

We cannot leave this review without a word of commendation for the 
superb typographical work done by the Princeton University Press. The 
cuts of the designs are clear, smooth, sharply defined, and evenly shaded. 
The type page is neat, scholarly, and dignified. The general format is 
well balanced and attractive. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Boston, Mass. 


Nico.to Seccui: Self-Interest. Edited by Helen Andrews Kaufman. Seat- 
tle, The University of Washington Press, 1953. xxix+106 pp. 


This is the first edition of the unpublished translation (now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library) by William Reymes c. 1660 of Secchi’s 
L’Interesse. The Italian diplomat and poet (1500-1560) wrote four prose 
comedies tailoring the situations of the Latin stage and enmeshing the 
stock characters in the complications of romantic intrigue, of epicene 
disguises, of gravidity, and of plural weddings beloved of the Renaissance 
theater. Thus in Gl’Inganni (printed 1562) he combines the deception 
ot the Capitano by Dorotea from Truculentus with her affair with Gostan- 
zo from the Aulularia of Plautus; these he elaborates felicitously with 
materials from the novelle. Fortunato, servant of Dorotea, falls in love 
with Portia, who loves his sister Ginevra (in masculine clothes under 
the name of Ruberto), who dotes as fondly on Gostanzo. To protect her- 
self from the importunities of Portia, Ruberto introduces her brother to 
her arms. The confinement of the gravid Portia and the arrival of the 
father of Fortunato and Ginevra clear the way to the double nuptials 
of the young principals. 

La Cameriera (1583) spins a plot about the love of brothers, Fulvio 
and Lionetto, for the sisters Livia and Claudia. In despair when her 
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father destines Livia for another, Fulvio forces her to his will by the 
threat of suicide. Surprised by the father and locked in the room while 
he appeals to the magistracy, Fulvio escapes by a ladder, taking Livia 
with him. Lionetto, disguising himself as the cameriera of the title, 
safely enjoys the love of Claudia till the inevitable gravidity exposes 
them. All difficulties are resolved by the father of the men, who obtains 
pardon all around and the equally inevitable plural wedding. 


Il Beffa, 1584 (Mrs. Kaufman wrongly calls it Bessa), presents in 
the titular character an old Latin favorite, the tricky servant, and draws 
on the Hecyra of Terence for the mediations of Cornelia. The gravidity 
of Sulpitia, sweetheart of Scipione, threatens the best-laid schemes of 
her father Ferrante, who planned to marry her to Pirro and his other 
child Aurelia to Scipione. Aurelia rejects him because her heart is set 
on the penniless Federico; and Pirro prefers a dangerous flirtation with 
Doralice, wife of the braggart Fracasso, to an arranged marriage. He 
enjoys her favors and escapes detection in a hilarious variation of the 
revolving door trick. 

Hercole, father of Pirro, disturbed lest the swelling that afflicts Sul- 
pitia be dropsy, has no sooner decided to ascertain the nature of her 
malady than her tell-tale groans astonish him: a strange dropsy! Con- 
cealment of the newborn babe tests the wits of Beffa as he maneuvers 
to throw back the assaults of his enemy truth. He is saved from con- 
fusion only by the good offices of Cornelia, who placates her angry hus- 
band and wins forgiveness for Scipione. The recognition discloses that 
Federico is Antimaco‘s son. Therefore Aurelia may have her true love, 
and Scipione and Sulpitia prepare for the nuptials they had anticipated. 


The plot of L’Interesse (1581) turns from beginning to end on the 
disguise of the girl Lelia in man’s clothes imposed by her father Pan- 
dolfo to avoid payment for losing a wager on the child’s sex with his 
friend Ricciardo. Avarice has constrained him to baptize her “Lelio” 
and rear her as a boy, permitting the conventional freedom from chap- 
eronage. She has employed this to fall in love with the man of her own, 
not her father’s, choice. The consequence, to be expected in Secchi, is 
a physical alteration concealed with increasing difficulty and amuse- 
ment. Her lover is Fabio, unwelcome suitor of Pandolfo’s other daughter 
Virginia; she has deceived him by impersonating the sisterly rival in 
the latter’s clothes. 

This intimacy, though momentarily escaping detection, precipitates 
alarming results. Virginia’s lover Flamminio, who knows she is chaste, 
denounces the exultant Fabio as a liar; they exchange threats; a duel 
impends. The fathers confound confusion as Ricciardo, to atone for the 
offense of his son to his friend’s daughter, asks for Virginia’s hand for 
Fabio. She refuses, bewildering Pandolfo further by her assertion of 
innocence and opposition to marriage save with Flamminio. At last the 
factor Tebaldo, party to the avaricious father’s and the pregnant daugh- 
ter’s secrets, clarifies all misunderstandings. The play closes with the 
joy of a double wedding. 

The comedy rests on a highly artificial but well-constructed plot in 
which the androgyne Lelio is a triumph of portraiture, good enough to 
serve as the basis of Moliére’s Le Dépit Amoureur. Reymes has turned 
Secchi’s prose into an educated amateur’s competent if not brilliant blank 
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verse, achieving two of the translator’s aims of fidelity to the original 
and ease in his own language. The English text is preceded by a val- 
uable introduction which Mrs. Kaufman devotes to significant problems 
in comparative drama, Shakespeare’s knowledge of Secchi (a subject 
dealt with at greater length in her article, ‘““Nicold Secchi as a Source 
for Twelfth Night,’ Shakespeare Quarterly, V (1954), 271-80) and the 
vogue of Cinquecento comedy in seventeenth-century England (amplified 
in her article in Jtalica). These studies form part of the contemporary 
revaluation of Italian Renaissance drama in relation to Continental and 
English drama as exemplified in Professor Madeleine Doran’s Endeavors 
of Art (1954) and the present reviewer’s The Braggart in Renaissance 
Comedy (1954). Mrs. Kaufman’s edition of Self-Interest is important to 
students of Italian for calling attention to the insufficiently explored 
riches of Cinquecento comedy, and to students of English for making 
available a play of romantic intrigue that lies at the source of Renais- 


sance masterpieces like Twelfth Night. 
DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 


Evansville College 


GIOVANNI Pico DettaA MirAnpoLA: Oratio de hominis dignitate. Latin 
text with English translation by Elizabeth L. Forbes. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: The Anvil Press, 1953. 


Although Miss Forbes’ translation was printed in part in 1942 in The 
Journal of the History of Ideas, and in full in 1948 in Cassirer’s The 
Renaissance Philosophy of Man (Chicago University Press), the present 
limited edition brings together this translation, the Latin text of Garin’s 
edition (Firenze, 1942), and a note by Professor Kristeller in a hand- 
printed quarto from the newly formed Anvil Press as a bibliographical 
tribute to the rarity of the Oration. 

lt was a good choice for the Anvil Press because the Oration, designed 
as an introduction to Pico’s famous projected disputation of nine hun- 
dred theses, is close to an intellectual quintessence. The capacity of man 
to sink to the level of a beast, or lower, or to rise to heavenly contempla- 
tion as an angel seems crudely expressed even in some of the best lit- 
erature of the Renaissance when it is compared to Pico’s subtle and 
rhapsodic philosophy which detaches man from the fixed chain of being 
and leaves him without a nature of his own but with a magnificent free- 
dom to rise or fall at his own volition. In his youthful enthusiasm, and 
in the Dionysian tradition, Pico quickly sweeps man up through learning 
to the level of contemplation of the Cherubim. Although the importance 
of this emphasis on man’s freedom has often been noted, not enough 
significance has been attached to the concept as a theological justification 
of learning at a time when Renaissance thought was moving into the 
confines of utilitarianism both in humanism and science. The second 
part of the Oration, which Professor Kristeller notes is dominated by the 
idea of the unity of truth, illustrates the breadth of Pico’s own learning. 
In his promise to reconcile opposed philosophical systems, Pico seems 
to have taken all philosophy to be his province, but unlike Bacon a cen- 
tury later, he is not dominated by utilitarian concepts which would have 
merited his work being machine printed and cased in cloth. 
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This quarto is handprinted on a heavy antique laid paper with an 
anvil watermark, the deckle edges untrimmed, and bound in simple card- 
board. The Latin text is surrounded by the English translation in the 
tradition of the elaborate marginal commentaries. The printing itself is 
excellent, but the failure to justify the lines detracts from the appearance 
of the text and would, I believe, have offended a late fifteenth century 
compositor. On the whole the Anvil Press is to be complimented both 
on the choice of text and the production of a fine edition. It should be 


a welcome addition to any humanist’s library. 
KerBy NEILL 


The Catholic University of America 


HuGues, H. Stuart: The United States and Italy, Cambridge, Mass., 
1953, XI+ 256 pp. 


This compact, clearly written and very readable small book should be 
in the personal library of every teacher of Italian who is aware of the 
tact that with the privilege of teaching the language and literature of a 
country there goes the obligation of understanding the land, people and 
history of that country, not only as they were in the past, but, also, as 
they are today. Otherwise he will be teaching a living language as one 
teaches a dead language. And the cult of literature will fall into the 
category ot “art for art’s sake,” eventually becoming snobbish, aridly 
academic, and, finally, quite, quite dead. For confinement to the ivory 
tower will never bring about the understanding of other peoples that is 
so desperately needed for peace in the world. Hermagoras is forever a 
menace to real learning, to culture and to society. 

Mr. Hughes, a trained and experienced historian, was chief of the 
research staff of the Office of Strategic Services in Italy during the war, 
and since that time has returned there several times to widen and deepen 
his knowledge of the country. Also, he has devoted a good part of his 
teaching career to opening up the terra incognita that Italy is to the 
majority of Americans. He has succeeded, therefore, in giving us in this 
book a revealing picture of modern Italy, characterized by Olschki 
as a “tragic country—with a smiling face,” a country which, in spite of 
its great contribution to Western Christian civilization, has been and 
still is profoundly misunderstood by Americans. “Italy seems omnipres- 
ent,” writes Mr. Hughes, “but never very important.” He then proceeds 
to show how very important she really is, and how very costly has been 
our unwillingness to understand her. In comprehensive chapters he at- 
tempts to disclose to us the living reality that is Italy: its land and 
people, the glorious as well as humiliating legacy of its history, the 
sham of Fascism’s corporate state, the relations between Church and 
State, the Second World War, Christian Democracy, Italy’s economic 
dilemma, the problem of population and our responsibilities in the mat- 
ter of immigration, Italy’s role in the Atlantic Community. These are 
not vague generalities; the scholarship of the book is impeccable, yet 
the reading never becomes burdensome. Quite the contrary; it is of 
absorbing interest. 

The book is not perfect, of course, and there are many minor points 
here and there that I have marked with a question mark in my copy. 
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It simply is not true, for example, that “with the advent of Mussolini... 
the majority of Italians became convinced that their country had en- 
tered on another of its glorious epochs” (p. 47). Why the castor oil, 
then, and why the bastone? If Mr. Hughes had had the opportunity 
of talking with the Italian people as this reviewer was wont to do in 
her various trips to Italy for study and research, he would have found 
very much genuine opposition to Mussolini, expressed sometimes in 
whispers (in Rome, for example), but often, too, quite openly (in Forli 
and its whereabouts, for example). Mussolini cast his greatest charm 
on those outside Italy. It was an American ambassador to Italy who 
wrote in the preface to the dictator’s autobiography,’ “In our time it 
may be shrewdly forecast that no man will exhibit dimensions of perma- 
nent greatness equal to those of Mussolini.” And, “It is one thing to 
administer a state. The one who does this well is called a statesman. 
It is quite another thing to make a state. Mussolini has made a state. 
That is superstatesmanship.” 


Mr. Joseph Calderone, a New York lawyer who has specialized in 
Italian affairs since his distinguished work in Italy during the war with 
the Office of Strategic Services, in a review he wrote of Mr. Hughes’ 
book,? has objected that the author does not give enough emphasis to the 
positive accomplishments of the DeGasperi government against very 
heavy obstacles. I think this is a valid objection, especially since Mr. 
Calderone in another article in the Commonweal’ has brought out in 
bolder relief and with a warmer love and closer compassion for the 
Italian people “la miseria” of Italy that has made social reforms at 
once extremely urgent and extremely difficult. Not that Mr. Hughes 
does not give us convincing statistics to prove the basic material poverty 
of Italy, but Mr. Calderone succeeds in bringing it nearer to us. Even 
so, the Christian Democratic government has a solid record of achieve- 
ment to its credit. 


A very serious lack in the book, at least for me, long a student of 
Don Sturzo’s writings, is the omission of Don Sturzo’s important works 
in the bibliography. It is hard to believe that Mr. Hughes should not have 
read the first book on Fascism to have been written by an Italian exile. 
Don Sturzo’s “Italy and Fascismo” (London, 1926), praised by Toynbee 
and other historians as a marvel of objectivity, with an unforgettable 
character sketch of Mussolini that anticipates by twenty years the pic- 
ture that emerges of him in the Ciano Diaries. Or Sturzo’s “Italy and 
the Coming World,’* or the many other works even more important for 
understanding what gives life to Christian Democracy and what has 
caused its flowering. To me it reveals the typically American disregard 
for roots, for philosophical thought, for theory as against practice when 
it comes to social and political relations. In my opinion it is this pen- 
chant for pragmatism as against theoretical principle that has brought 
us to the sorry pass in international relations in which we find our- 
selves today. 


There are other points to which one might object and to which one 
might add. They do not detract from the general excellence and use- 
fulness of a book frequently marked by flashes of penetrating insight. 
As, for example, “Those who know the Italians at first hand agree in 
calling them good family men, sober, and hard-working. (The frequent 
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American accusation of laziness is outrageously unjustified—except when 
applied to the leisure classes.” (p. 35.) Or, “In a country where any 
form of excessive religious zeal appears suspect, the indiscreet activities 
of missionaries from Protestant lands frequently make Italians feel that 
they are being put in the same category as African savages.” (p. 33.) 
Ot Trieste, which has increasingly become a special source of danger to 
us and which today Tito holds as a threatening noose about our necks, 
so that in our confusion, we may balk on principle and promises and 
thereby lose Italy to the Atlantic Community, “. . . the problem of 
Trieste—the gravest legacy of the Italian treaty for the future peace 
of Europe.” And, finally, on the meaning of humanism among the Ital- 
ian people, “In Italy the term signifies something more than the exer- 
cises of Renaissance scholars or the content of a nonscientific university 
curriculum: it is a deeply felt attitude, inculcated by more than two 
thousand years of civilization. “(p. 34) Those of us who have dedicated 
many years to disclosing to American students the beauties of the Ital- 
ian language, the glories of Italy’s literature, and the riches of her cul- 
ture can be grateful, indeed, that so young a scholar and teacher should 
have arrived so soon at so deep a comprehension of Italy and the Italians. 
ANGELINE H. LoGRASSO 
Bryn Mawr College 


* Mussolini, Benito. My Autobiography. With a Foreword by Richard 
Washburn Child, Former Ambassador to Italy. New York, 1928. The 
quotations are trom p. XI. 

* Commonweal, Oct. 23, 1953, pp. €9-70. 

*“The Face of Italy” in the Commonweal, Nov. 6, 1953, pp. 113 ff. Ths 
same issue of the Commonweal contains another highly commendable 
article on Italy by Rose Grieco, “The Heart of Italy,” p. 116 ff. 

*New York, 1945. Published earlier in London; also, in Italian, by 
Einaudi (Turin—but printed in New York because of the war), 1944. 


ANGELO POLIZIANO: Sylva in Scabiem, edited by Alessandro Perosa, Rome, 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1954 (no. 4 of “Note e Discussioni 
Erudite a cura di Augusto Campana”), 64 pp. 


On September 23-25, 1954, the Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinasci- 
mento held an international conference at the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence, 
honoring the quincentenary of the birth of Poliziano (see Renaissance 
News, Vol. VII, Summer 1954, No. 2, p. 69). Just two months earlier, in 
July, Professor Perosa published his critical edition of an unpublished 
poem by Poliziano, the Sylva in Scabiem. The manuscript of this work 
had been discovered in the Biblioteca Governativa di Parma (Palatino 
555) by Paul Oskar Kristeller in 1952, when he was in Italy on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship. In his introduction to the work, Perosa traces the 
history of the manuscript and dates the poem somewhere between 1475 
and 1478, but closer to the earlier date. The poem itself, in 358 hendeca- 
syllables, imitates the general form of Statius’ Silvae; it treats an at- 
tack of scabies which the poet claims to have suffered, retailing in suc- 
cession the symptoms of the malady, the impossibility of curing it, its 
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course and development, the character of the parasite, the suffering of 
the victim, and concluding with an appeal to Lorenzo de’ Medici to ex- 
ercise his curative powers upon it. 

Professor Perosa’s text, established according to clearly stated norms, 
seems to be completely reliable and satisfactory. His commentary is 
fascinating from several points of view: first, in its clear tracing of the 
structure of the poem which, because of the very nature of the form, 
might otherwise remain obscure; second, for the careful citation of all 
the classical sources upon which Poliziano drew, giving an admirable 
glimpse into the way in which a Renaissance humanist composed and the 
literary sources upon which he depended; third, for its clarification of 
contemporary allusions. The edition as a whole shows the kind of care 
and insight which make a difficult work accessible and intelligible. 

I am not sure that I share Professor Perosa’s enthusiasm for the 
Sylva in Scabiem itself. I should rather regard it as a highly revealing 
and interesting rhetorical exercise, in which the author demonstrates his 
complete possession of the tricks and devices of Silver Latin “manner- 
ist” poetry, his mastery of a special poetic vocabulary, his capacity to 
develop metaphors and other figures in the best rhetorical tradition, and 
his knowledge of the attitudes and gestures demanded of the court poet. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 


Northwestern University 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN MOD. LANG. IN 1953-54 
RELATING TO ITALIAN 


In the Feb. MLJ. Prof. W. Marion Miller gives a list of American doc- 
toral dissertations in Mod. Lang. completed during 1953-54. Among these 
the ones that bear on Italian are: Luigi Pirandello and Jean Anouilh by 
Alba-Marie Fazia, A Study of Dialectization in 8th Century Italian Vulgar 
Latin Documents by Frieda N. Politzer, Mallarmé’s Italy by Olga Marie 
Ragusa, Alessandro Piccolomini: A Stuly of his Life and Works by Flo- 
rindo V. Cerreta, Giordano Bruno’s Eroici Furori and Renaissance Love 
Theory by John Charles Nelson, Syncope and like Phenomena in Italy 
by Richard McMahon Powell (all of them Columbia dissertations); Vac- 
carizzo Albanese Phonology: the Sound System of a Calabro-Albanian 
Dialect by Eric Prat Hamp (Harvard); Studies in the Libretto: Otello, 
Der Rosenkavalier by Ulrich Werner Weisstein (Indiana); Studies in 
Italian-English Bilingualism by Walburga von Raffler (Ind.); The In- 
fluence of Luigi Pirandello on Italian Dramatic Literature by Michael 
Richard Campo (Johns Hopkins); Angelica and Medoro: The Develop- 
ment of a Motif from the Renaissance to Baroque by Julius Arthur Mo- 
linaro (Toronto); The Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola to the Divine 
Comedy by Louis R. Rossi (Yale); Quevedo in Italy by James O’Hi 
Crosby (Yale). Unlisted but belonging to 1954 is a Columbia dissertation 
on Giambattista Gelli by Armand De Gaetano. 

CSMLTA—PURDUE UNIV. April 15-16 

For the past 25 years CMLTA conventions have enjoyed a full pro- 
gram of papers in its Italian section. This year at is meeting at Purdue 
the program was as follows: Some Aspects of Eighteenth Century Liter- 
ature by Hannibal S. Noce (Univ. of Chi.); Italian in the Chicago Public 
High Schools by Marie Varraveto (Austin H.S., Chi.); La Commedia del- 
Y’Arte by Frank Naccarato (Morton Jr. Coll., Cicero, Ill); I Motivi 
d’Ispirazione di Filippo Addis by Antenisca Nardi (Crane H.S., Chi.); 
Palazzeschi Vecchio e Nuovo by Luigi C. Borelli (Ohio State). In the 
Teacher-Training Section Margaret M. Oker, Principal of the Pickard 
Ele. School in Chicago, presented a paper on Observations on the Teach- 
ing of Italian in one of the Public Elementary Schools of Chicago. 


EIGHTH UNIV. OF KENTUCKY FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 
(LEXINGTON, KY., April 28-30) 

The Italian group at the Univ. of Kentucky Language Conference has 
also been well represented in its conferences. The papers offered were: 
The Role of Women in the Poetry of Giosué Carducci by Wm. Sondres 
(Ann Arbor, Mich. H.S.); Pirandello’s Suo Marito by Paul M. Beadle 
(U. S. Naval Academy); The Literary Histories of Ginguéné by Robt. B. 
Ogle (Purdue); Recent Studies in Italian Romanticism by Grazia Avita- 
bile (Wellesley); Giovanni Papini e il Diavolo by Giovanni Gullace (Le 
Moyne Coll.); Attualita della Poesia Pascoliana by Luigi C. Borelli (Ohio 
State); Il Saggio di T. S. Eliot su Dante by John V. Falconieri (Bowling 
Green Univ.); Critica Letteraria su Gabriele d’Annunzio by Frank J. 
Maturo (Howard Coll.); I Colloqui di Guido Gozzano by Norma V. Forna- 
ciari (Roosevelt Univ.). 

AMERICAN PREMIERE OF MACHIAVELLI’S CLIZIA AT THE 

CASA ITALIANA 

Departing from the routine procedure of presenting contemporary 
Italian plays, on April 16 of this year at the Casa Italiana in New York 
Machiavelli’s Clizia was given with considerable success, thanks to the 
expert coaching of its director, Olga Ragusa. It is probably the first time 
that the play has been seen on the American Stage. 
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a ‘skeleton grammar. 
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Dieci 
Novelle 
Contemporanee 


Compiled and Edited by 
MICHELE CANTARELLA and PAUL L. RICHARDS 


Ten fresh and significant short stories by leading 
contemporary Italian authors. Drill exercises based 
on the readings give a comprehensive review of the 
grammar. Included are an introduction, biographical 
sketches, bibliographies, and conversation exercises. 
The works included are: Bontempelli, Barba; Bor- 
gese, Dorothy Burns; Capuana, La mammina; Negri, 
Il posto dei vecchi; Panzini, Musica senza parole; 
Papini, La gatta pensante; Pirandello, La berretta 
di Padova; Saponaro, La donna che io non ho veduta; 


Verga, La roba; Zuccoli, Un maestro. 


For intermediate study $2.75 
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